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IRONY 


BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


SEE that somebody has written a book, though I have not 
seen it as yet, about Irony. Some other body—a wicked one 
this—suggested, if I mistake not, some little time ago, that things 
were not generally written about in a serious manner until they 
were more or less obsolete, unless they were merely and vulgarly 
“fashionable” which Irony could never be. But it is less the pres- 
ent intention to draw inferences from the putting together of these 
two propositions than to have a little consideration of Irony itself. 
The exact nature and meaning of the term for this formidable 
and exquisite Figure of Speech—perhaps the most exquisite and 
certainly the most formidable of the Cloud-Army of “figures”— 
do not seem to be universally understood. The term itself is no 
doubt originally Greek—if anything is originally anything: but 
even in Greek it seems to have been sometimes rather widely ex- 
tended, and sometimes if not unduly rather particularly special- 
ized. They called the fox an “ironic” beast—where there doesn’t 
seem to be much more special meaning than “sly” or “cunning” 
or at closest, “shamming.” On the other hand, the celebrated irony 
of Socrates consisted, chiefly if not wholly, in an affectation of 
ignorance, and an ingenious process of committing the interlocutor 
by insidious questions. Socrates, like Miss Rosa Dartle, cuiy 
“asked for information” to begin with, though he was by no means 
satisfied—as the unamiable but rather unfortunate and certainly 
ill-treated Rosa was—with leaving an uncomfortable suggestion 
as a result of his enquiries. This process no doubt has the nature 
of irony: but it is only one kind—or rather one application—of 
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irony at large. Etymologically the word seems to mean “dissem- 
bling”—that meaning being itself connected ironically with the 
simple one of the verb ¢ipa “I say.” In other words irony gives 
you what is said—there is no doubt about that. But as to what 
you have got in or under that saying, why “God bless us all! that 
may be quite another thing” to alter very slightly one of the most 
famous and excellent examples of one kind of irony itself in Eng- 
lish verse. 

Thus the Greeks themselves—though they or their language pos- 
sessed in Aristophanes earlier and Lucian later, two of the greatest 
ironists in the history of the world’s literature—do not seem to 
have very strictly apprehended, or at least observed, the exact char- 
acter of the thing. Sometimes—as in their intense passion for mul- 
tiplying figures they were always doing—they impoverished it by 
specializing out. For instance the trick of understatement—meiosis 
or /itotes—is ironic to the core. Sometimes, as in their application 
of the word to Reynard, they extended it pretty loosely: and some- 
times again they used it in the mere sense of “slackness,” “want of 
seriousness,” or the like—the last of which misuses deprives the 
weapon of both point and edge, and still more of the quicksilver in 
the marrow of its backbone that drives it through breast or neck. 
As an opposite mistake to this, I myself met not long ago some- 
thing like the following sentence. “He carried his irony so far 
that he would sometimes seem to be supporting what he was actu- 
ally denying.” This really gives not a bad definition of irony 
itself: and certainly no “far” or extreme example of it. To mean 
something different from, or additional to, what you ostensibly say 
is perhaps the very simplest, most universal, and most accurate 
description, if not definition, of what, in the European literature 
of the last two millenniums and a half or thereabouts, has been 
meant by Irony. 

I suppose there has always been something like it in the East— 
for the beast-fable is irony incarnate: and what the Hebrew 
prophets in their more bellicose moments would have done with- 
out it is hard to imagine. Indeed the Jews “have it by kind” ; there 
possibly has never been a much greater ironist than Heine. But 
Eastern languages and literature are not my trade. To revert to 
Greek, an elaborate comparison of Aristophanic and Lucianic 
irony, with an allowance for Eastern and Roman (that is to say 
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Latin in the Empire sense) additional influences in the Latin would 
be pleasant to write, and, with further allowances for the writer’s 
insufficiency, perhaps not unprofitable to read. But there is room 
here only for a very little one. Perhaps as good, though not at 
first as obvious an illustration of the difference as in any other 
case may be found in the contrast of the first scene of the Knights 
with the tract, “How one should write history” and the True His- 
tory itself, the one an ironical misrepresentation of life and char- 
acter, the other two half and wholly ironical criticisms of literature. 
There is occasional irony in the Orators of course: and as History 
itself is only an ironical panorama of life, only very stupid his- 
torians can fail sometimes to bring the irony out, if they do not 
definitely insist on it. Thucydides very nearly if not quite does 
this latter at times. But on the whole the lightness (in no deroga- 
tory sense) of the Greek temper inclined it rather to the frankly 
comic variety—to something more like persiflage. The purest and 
strongest wine of irony is drier than this. 

The Romans on the other hand, at least until they became in a 
manner cosmopolite, were not overdisposed to lightness: and their 
irony was not likely to be too foldtre. Perhaps there never have 
been two more terrible ironists—in one case if not in both of a 
peculiar kind—than Catullus in verse and Tacitus in prose: while 
Lucretius is packed throughout with a sort of subdued ironic force 
which crackles and sparkles almost electrically. The story of the 
occupations of Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa; the never-to-be-hackneyed 
capax imperii with the dynamic or dynamitic pairs of words that 
precede, follow, and destroy it; the whole of the end of the Fourth 
book of the De Rerum Natura—are nugget-pockets or outcrop- 
seams of irony, allotropic sometimes in appearance but substantially 
pure. There is not perhaps much pure irony in Horace: he was too 
wholly serious when he was serious at all, and too “persiflagitious” 
when he was merry; while though Juvenal could not be without it, 
“ironical” is somehow or other not the first word which occurs to 
one in relation to him; it comes more naturally in thinking of 
Persius. In Martial of course there is plenty: but then Martial was 
a Spaniard. Indeed the barbarians did no harm to the worship of 
the goddess or demi-goddess Eironeia: but on the contrary made 
new shrines for her and vigorously filled her service books. Allegory 
and irony are sisters—indeed they may almost be said to be Siamese 
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twins: and every nation (except perhaps the Huns) which either in 
rebellion or independent invasion altered the state of Rome, brought 
fresh devotion to allegory with it. 

It is not, however, I think mere besotted or insular patriotism 
which makes me think that not only in literary expression but in 
living character English blood (and I use English in the widest 
possible sense with no political or geographical limitations) seems 
to have secreted in its complex composition more of the ironic 
virtue or virus than any other. There are all sorts of interesting 
dependencies on this theory which might be worked out—for in- 
stance that the disposition to say one thing and mean another ac- 
counts for our notorious reputation for perfidy, hypocrisy, et cetera. 
But these sports must be forbidden here. It is only of literature | 
talk. Not to annoy people by going behind Chaucer, how saturated 
with irony Chaucer himself is! ‘Great translator” as he may be, 
I defy any one who knows his French originals well to say that the 
source of this saturation is wholly or even mainly in them. For 
every one per cent of irony that there is in the Fabliaux: for every 
two or three that there may be in the second part of the Roman 
de la Rose—there is ten, twenty, or more in Chaucer. The Italians 
had not lost this part of their Roman heritage: Dante can some- 
times serve himself heir to the intensest quality of it, and Boccaccio 
is not disinherited. But the Troilus is the Filostrato thrice dipped 
in fresh irony, of the whole situation always and of individual pas 
sages sometimes. While if our specially and narrowly “English” 
fifteenth-century men were too weak, or too otherwise occupied to 
show much of it, the Scotch Chaucerians—especially Henryson 
and Dunbar—prevented any abeyance. 

But I have no intention of fobbing off an old lecture in English 
Literature, or foisting in a new one, upon the readers of Tue Duat. 
It is not necessary to say that Swift, Fielding, and Thackeray are 
probably the three greatest masters of irony with us though Thack- 
eray sometimes, especially in Barry Lyndon, allowed himself to 
“break pace.” It is only needful in passing to add that the indig- 
nation which constantly generates irony in Swift is almost absent 
from Fielding. But a very few words may perhaps be allowed on 
the most curious relations between Irony and Dickens—relations 
which it might be worth while to trace, but which I never have seen 
traced, in other artists, not merely in this particular connexion. 
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It is the simple fact that though Dickens could make characters 
who have no small command of Irony, he had no command of it 
himself and at first hand. If this seems an idle paradox, will the 

to whom it so seems kindly compare Sam Weller (if not 
also his father, Mark Tapley, and perhaps others—all of whom 
have, as the livelier kind of London cockney usually has, a distinct 
touch of ironical outlook and expression) with that amazing his- 
tory of the Chuzzlewit family at the beginning of their book which 
is a chain of back-fires and touch-hole explosions: or with not a 
few passages in Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and others? 

However, it is rather on the nature of Irony than on the mass of 
its expositors that I wish to dwell. Perhaps there is no better de- 
scription—though again you cannot of course call it a definition— 
of that nature than a phrase of one who has been already claimed 
as one of the greatest of those expositors—Lucretius. It is a 
phrase, too, which has been quoted by another great writer who 
may be called an ironist in suppression—Montaigne—though 
neither he nor Lucretius employed it in connexion with irony itself. 
Abdita vis quaedam—“a certain hidden force”—is the phrase in 
question: and it fits irony most admirably, connecting itself, also 
obviously, with the apparently original meaning of “dissembling.” 
It is this characteristic of irony—its “working in the earth so fast” 
and so forcibly—that makes it such an uncomfortable thing to 
those who are not at home with it—as Hamlet was with the ghost. 
And it is this same quality which makes or seems to make definition 
or even recugnition of it as difficult and imperfect as the thing itself 
is suspect and unpopular. “Unpopular?”’ someone may cry “and 
what is Gilbert, but irony treated in as many forms as the genuine 
Snark of his contemporary admitted?” To which one may reply, 
“He is also Sullivan.” And besides the musical jam for the ironic 
bitter there are many other baits and bonuses to account for this 
popularity. 

I have known instances where irony seemed to be confounded 
with humour—with which of course it holds an unbreakable 
société anonyme; but which is certainly not identical with it. An 
ironist without humour is almost inconceivable and if he could 
exist he would be not human but diabolic—intolerable also, I 
should think to his fellow devils. But many humorists manage 
to exist without being at all obviously ironical. And as Civiliza- 
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tion—perhaps a little losing that strict companionship with Chris. 
tianity which the Bishopess of Barchester would have imposed on 
it—advances, encouraging education et cetera, it probably diffuses 
a lighter kind of irony, appreciative if not productive, very widely, 
As has been suggested above, the Book of History is the Bible of 
Irony: and, it may be added, the newspaper is a sort of key to that 
book though no doubt they change positions very frequently. 
Some of the wicked creatures referred to at the beginning of this 
paper carry, I believe, their wickedness so far as to say that the 
comparative absence of perfectly expressed irony in England at the 
present day is due to the supersaturation of actual events with it 
in the twentieth century. It is certainly true that we have had— 
omitting a very few persons still fortunately living who had made 
their mark (your ironist “makes his mark” in a very decided man- 
ner) before 1900—nobody of at all recent birth to equal Gilbert 
whom everyone knows in drama, or my friend Mr Traill whom only 
too few people know, in journalism. But on the other hand ironic 
or ironisable things have multiplied in such a fashion that you 
hardly need ironisers. That is to say, you would be very glad 
to have them and they could do it no doubt much better than you 
can, but the pattern is everything. However far one may know 
that one’s imagination must fall short of these same patterns 
how pleasant it is to imagine Swift on the League of Nations! I 
think Fielding, at the beginning of one of his chapters or collections 
of chapters might have had something pretty to say on Daylight 
Saving: and on the remarkable transfer of force which, by putting 
a needle round—or not quite round—a circular plate from an inch 
or two to some feet broad, raises millions of human bodies from a 
horizontal to a perpendicular posture an hour before the change 
would otherwise have been effected. And I personally should like 
to have heard Carlyle upon the principle of conferring distinction, 
when a piece of mechanism carried somebody a long way—not on 
the carrier—not even on the maker of the carrier, but on the carried. 
Doubtless all this is not only wicked but base (which not all 
wicked things are) and stupid—which they are perhaps more fre- 
quently. It is only put in to illustrate, what is perhaps not the 
least interesting thing about irony, that it is a sort of inevitable 
concomitant of life. Vanitas vanitatum omnia vanitas suggests 
and brings about Ironia ironiarum, omnia ironia though the sound 
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is not so good because of the unlucky superabundance of ias. But 
the corollary is about as true as the proposition: and is inevitably 
connected with it, so that one need not be surprised if Ecclesiastes 
which is one of the greatest books in the world for so many things, 
is the greatest also for this. Only there the vis is not abdita—the 
force is not “concealed”—except from the extraordinary persons 
who have sometimes found the Preacher’s work cheerful and al- 


most funny. 


ONCE I DID THINK 
BY CHRISTOPHER SPRIGG 


Once I did think I’d found fulfilment here, 
A spacious age stretching along the hair 
Which parts a point and point of Time. 

It seemed I gazed from where stars teem 
And saw Earth lying cold and pale; 
Within each city’s fretted pile, 

Men fixéd as in Death’s calm pose; 

I heard no steps in the streets pass, 

But all in these, and house, and hall 
Were froz’n, ecstatic, hair and heel ; 
Each swallow held its arch of grace; 
The falling leaf touched not the grass. 
My soul no more was dim with dross, 

But steeped transparent like pure glass, 
Her rich thoughts patterned in hard lace. 





MEMORIES 


BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


IV 
ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 


STOOD at the gate of Europe shouting with all the fervour of 
youth, “Give me knowledge, knowledge of beauty, beauty of 
life,” and slept meanwhile with a fellow villager. He had been 
a carpenter in Constantinople and carpentry had brought him 
money that had taken him to women, though not to womanhood. 
I stood at the gate of Europe. Intuition told me not to loiter 
there. “To America,” it said. And I took the boat, my ambulance 
to the free hospital of America. 

A prisoner changing his quarters—his bunk for the train. Life 
on the boat had indeed been miserable. I had been sick all the 
way, unable to eat or drink. Then when Ivernia entered port, 
everyone shouted, “The Statue of Liberty, the Statue of Liberty!” 
Alas, I could not see it, could not get a breath of this cherished 
Liberty. Perhaps it was because I was without its breath in me, 
that I was to drift in the land, suffocated. In the labyrinthine 
halls of Ellis Island—which were so to my dazzled eyes—I 
was almost inexistent. Passengers on the boat had told me that 
when the doctor looks at your eyes, he makes a chalk mark on 
your back if you are not to enter. I became terribly fidgety as I 
was passed from man to man; but if they marked me with chalk, 
I did not notice. No one stopped me. I went from window to 
window, on and on, to change my wealth into American money— 
asking questions. Someone spoke Greek to me. No, I was not 
that. He spoke French. That was a little better. He told me I 
was free now to go to America. 

Then I found myself before a counter. A man handed me a box. 
I took it and started to go—nowhere as it happened, for the man 
called something to me as if he were there on purpose to say to 
immigrants that one thing only. I became embarrassed and my 
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face grew hot and hotter, as it always does when I do not under- 
stand a thing. Finally I got the drift of it; he wanted money. 
I turned my pockets out and put all my money on the counter, 
thinking that he was another official stationed there to see that 
no one slipped by without showing a sufficient sum of money. He 
raised his finger, and condensing his long speech into two impres- 
sive words which were easy to hear and keep in the mind, he said, 
“One dollar.” 

After looking at my ticket, someone motioned to me to sit down. 
I opened the box packed with fruit and food of strange quality. 
The long hours’ waiting on the Island and the air of land had 
brought my appetite back. I remember that apple dumpling— 
the name came to me many years after the food. I bit it and 
put it aside. There was a piece of pie which received an almost 
bisecting bite and was put aside. (In those days a piece of pie was 
worth a nickel; now half a piece is worth two nickels.) People 
around me began to rush, picking me up as a flood a pebble. When 
I saw that I was to enter another boat, a revulsion came over me. 
Have I not come to America yet? Again going on a boat? Where 
is America? 

I sighed. I had got on land, where trains were waiting, where 
the word Detroit, Detroit, was mixed with many other words com- 
ing out of the conductors’ mouths. I arrived in Detroit at a night 
hour, to find that my brothers Nicholas and Aroutig to whom I 
was going, had not come to the station. I looked all around. 
People were leaving as if everybody wanted to turn away from 
me, as if this was a place to which I was not supposed to have come. 
I looked at the address in my hand. Solvay Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., pondering words whose meaning was hidden from me— 
Avenue, Solvay. I knew Detroit. It meant the straits. I found 
myself on the street with my grip in hand. Ah, at last a friend had 
recognized me and beckoned from the seat of his horse-cart. I 
felt my ribs stir as if a bird had flown out of them. Is-Nicholas 
doing work with horses even in this country! I disliked to see him 
doing it even though he had done it in the old country, and my 
eyes were used to seeing him with his horses, appear and disappear 
from our yard. I went to the friendly man. It was not Nicholas 
but another friend, unknown, waiting for business. He was there 
for that and of course would know an immigrant. He looked 
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at the slip of paper in my hand, talked, and almost gobbled up 
my hand-case, pointing to himself, to me, and then to the ad- 
dress. It was clear that he wanted to take me to my destination 
and he was as happy as I was, for otherwise he would be minus 
a dollar. He was so eager, afraid perhaps that I might know so 
much as to get home for a nickel instead of paying him a dollar. 
But such a thought was far from my head. 

We stopped in front of a door. Gladsome voices sprang to me 
from inside and mingled together like billows made by soft winds. 
The house disclosed strange friends—labourers, with my brother 
Nicholas the only recognizable friendly stranger. I immediately 
asked for Aroutig, younger than myself. He was in bed. We 
would surprise him in the morning. Then again I asked in the 
course of the conversation, drinking and smoking, what was Aroutig 
doing? “He works in the poundry,” answered the proprietor of 
the house. “He is clever.” He should have said foundry instead 
of poundry, although it would have meant the same to me. 

What a morning! The living monsters curling their arms, wav- 
ing them in their sleeves, beckoning me. Their roaring and clang- 
ing is audible. They are calling for fresh wild blood. I am 
guided. The guide’s pleasant speech sounds like the voice of a 
priest in a fantastic land where youthful people are sacrificed to 
fiery gods. I had read books of this kind. But had I not come 
to finish my education in this country? Where is this kind man 
leading me? That is another matter. Whether my advisers were 
right, or whether they got the best of me, I do not know. They 
said I did not have money and did not know the language well 
enough to go to school, and factories were good places to work in. 
So I bowed to the raging, fuming, fire-spitting faces of gods in 
their temple of the foundry, gods more awesome than those in 
books. 

In the foundry on our way to the boss, men were scooping water 
that looked like fire, and carrying it away and coming back again. 
Most wonderful of all, these men had no faces with which to see, 
but black sooty things. How could they manage without eyes? 
My enthusiastic guide pulled my arm. “Don’t go close; it will 
jump on you.” 

“Is this what I am going to do?” 

“No,” he said, “yours will be a softer job. You will mix sand 
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and oil out of which the Hungarian girls will make cores.” How 
much these friends of mine knew, I thought. Will I ever be able 
to learn all of that—cores, poundry, all the rest? 

My friend was right. He knew there was a vacancy. The boss 
had agreed, and the next morning when I went in, he showed me 
how to mix sand with oil: so much sand, so much oil, and putting 
my hands in, so much mixing. As soon as he went away, for I 
had already begun to dread him, I looked at my hands in disgust. 
“That’s nothing,” said my friend, with sincerity. I took his 
word and worked well. The boss came around now and then 
with “Good, John, good; you’re all right.” I already knew what 
good meant; I guessed what all right was. But why couldn’t 
he give me my right name, which I had written legibly for him? 


To be continued 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 
BY F. R. McCREARY 


Where river currents twist and cross 

Smoke-coloured as they join the sea, 

Is a straight glare of whiteness on blue sky, 

Naked finger of warning— 

The lighthouse— 

Clean from the rocks, 

Inflexibly dominant. 

Take care lest you look too long at it 

Or try with the pallor of envious bodies 

To prove that you are greater. 

All the shattered white failure of dark winter water 
Is fused in that glaring erectness. 











THE DANCE OF POETRY 


BY ALYSE GREGORY 


OW seldom, one speculates, is it possible to come upon a 
writer who combines the ready sensibility of the artist 

with the crafty, formidable patience of the scientist, the scientist 
who scrupulously pursues facts, detaching them one from the 
other, to place under prolonged scrutiny and analysis, in order at 
last to reassemble them into some structure of truth, illusory per- 
haps, but forming at least a temporary shelter for our vacillating 
minds. Vernon Lee, or Miss Paget, is just such a writer. One 
wonders why her name has been so often overlooked by students 
of aesthetics. She seems, in spite of the virility of her ideas and the 
animation of her style, for some reason, although mentioned with 
a certain respect, to be mentioned and nothing more. Does she 
perhaps belong already to a past generation? One recalls that 
she was won over to a kind of feminist humanism by Mrs Gil- 
man almost twenty years ago, that she was during the war an 
irreconcilable pacifist voicing her sentiments with enviable au- 
dacity, that her early writings on eighteenth-century Italian 
literature, and on all sorts of historical characters and European 
landscapes, were full of graceful insight, that her three-volume 
novel exemplified most, if not all, of the faults she warns young 
writers against, and that in a sketch done of her by Sargent she 
is shown to be a woman, an English woman, whose serious, eager 
nature calls secretly to one from out of the conjuring virtuosity 
of the artist’s rendering. Then one comes perhaps to her most 
important work on the psychological basis of art, a book entitled 
Beauty and Ugliness,’ in which C. Anstruther-Thomson is her 
collaborator. Here is presented and elucidated the theory, a theory, 
be it said, which was originated in the nineteenth century by the 
German scientist Lipps, that we project our own inner experiences 
into the forms which we see and assimilate, and that this projection, 
which is termed empathy, this act of attribution of our energies 
1 Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies in Psychological Aesthetics. 


By Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson. 8vo. 376 pages. John 
Lane, Ltd. $1.75. 
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(one which precedes all sympathy) necessitates the revival of 
subjective states in our memory, and becomes either pleasant or 
unpleasant according as it facilitates or blocks our own vitality. 
This attribution of our movements, our wills, our characters, to 
certain arrangements of lines, certain harmonious or inharmonious 
sequences of sounds is, it would seem, what explains our liking for 
one form rather than for another, and it is just this choice among 
visible and audible forms which constitutes art. The theory is one 
which has been expounded, refuted, and defended frequently 
enough since Miss Paget first introduced it to English readers, but 
like almost everything to which she devotes her thought it is still 
vital enough to command consideration. 

In The Handling of Words,’ a book which should be in the pos- 
session of every student of literary composition, the author is con- 
cerned solely with the art of writing. Her method of criticism 
and analysis is exactly opposite to that of the impressionists. This 
latter type of critic is usually endowed with a singularly responsive 
susceptibility, a supple intelligence, and a ready memory stored 
with appreciations and aversions collected from countless notable 
impacts which have gradually formed themselves into a body of 
preferences, and have become the index of taste by which each 
new work of art is judged. Their approach to experience is, there- 
fore, receptive and interpretative, although as they re-create for us 
their unique recoils, they may present us with a picture little 
resembling the original model. Their accomplishment is, accord- 
ing to their culture, brilliant, impressive, superb—as in the case 
of Pater—or merely dull, trivial, and insignificant. 

Critics like Miss Paget, on the contrary, use their taste as a 
kind of sensitive needle for searching out universal laws. They 
come to everything with a lively scientific interest and are not con- 
tent until they have dissected in all its parts, down to its most 
intimate essence, this select relic of a once living response to the 
universal predicament called life. Miss Paget even goes so far as 
to separate the verbs from the pronouns, the nouns from the ad- 
jectives, and to set them off against each other in neat aggrega- 
tions, and though one’s taste may differ from hers, as mine does in 
certain instances, yet one cannot fail to be rewarded by her fruitful 
and energetic researches into so obscure and controversial a field. 


1 The Handling of Words, and Other Studies in Literary Psychology. 
By Vernon Lee. 12mo. 315 pages. Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 
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Her conclusion, drawn from this especial study, namely that the 
art of writing is the “art of manipulating the mind of the reader” 
has been said perhaps, often enough in other ways. Yet how few 
writers really bear that simple admonition in mind. One remem- 
bers Matthew Arnold’s insistence on “clearness of arrangement, 
rigour of development, simplicity of style,” and Henry James’s 
reiteration of “precision,” “brevity,” and “lucidity,” as being most 
essential in the writing of fiction, but all these terms merely infer 
translating, or rather, transforming one’s personal vision of life, 
one’s most veracious insights, one’s playful or burdened intensities, 
in a manner plausible and clear enough to secure for one the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of an audience, an audience whose instincts 
are as one’s own, but the contents of whose minds may be of shapes 
and hues as various as a forest full of freshly fallen autumn 
leaves; an audience, be it also understood, automatically sifted ac- 
cording to the shallowness or penetration, the vulgarity or the 
grandeur, of the initial vision extended, and not according to a 
faulty method of presentation. 

Now Miss Paget’s latest essay falls into my hands, an essay en- 
titled The Poet’s Eye,’ and while it may appear in its somewhat 
careless manner of writing (for no rigorous upholder of style 
should use such phrases as “of a much muchness,” or “nose 
out”) as well as in its tendency to repeat her former conclusions, 
like the departing echo of her old prosecuting vivaciousness, yet 
it holds within it, as does all her writing, much that is still challeng- 
ing to the mind and stimulating to the imagination. 

Her argument is as follows: Poetry is immortal only because 
as verse it survives in the memory, whereas prose slowly or rapidly 
fades away. Poetry itself has the power of turning him who em- 
ploys it from a prose writer into a poet, since the mere composition 
of verse sets the brain into more complex activity and brings to the 
aid of the poet the virtues residing in artistic forms created by 
previous poets and valued by generations of readers whose sym- 
pathy and good-will outweigh their critical agility. Why, then, 
are the critical powers of readers less active in the case of poetry 
than in that of prose? Because, Miss Paget continues, rhythm 
“makes us expect repetition of a given effect and thereby prepare 
ourselves for making a given response”; this expectation and 
preparation if repeated “eliciting a degree of imitative activity on 
1 The Poet’s Eye. By Vernon Lee. 8vo. The Hogarth Press. 1/6. 
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our part,” we set to marching at that particular pace “surrendering 
our own initiative and receiving in exchange a sense of greater 
freedom and strength.” Though this projection of ourselves into 
all forms, visual and audible, is, as the author has sought to 
demonstrate in her earlier books, at the bottom of all art, in the 
case of poetry metre persuades us to accept not only itself in its 
recurrence, but the meaning it happens to carry as well. This 
resolved to its simplest terms is Miss Paget’s thesis. 

But on the contrary, one protests, one reads poetry more criti- 
cally, with more awareness than one reads prose. If it is into a 
dance that one is caught, it is a dance where the slightest misstep 
on the part of the poet leaves us disaffected. Coleridge’s dubious 
definition of the difference between prose and poetry, namely 
that prose consists in “words in their best order” while poetry 
consists in “the best words in the best order” partially illustrates 
my meaning. Far from being caught into an uncritical assent in the 
metre of a poem, its very form, whether it be free verse, an ode, 
a rondeau, or the simplest ballad, as it involves us in its own 
mandates stirs our blood into quicker action, and whips our minds 
up to attend. We do not at all relinquish our initiative and be- 
come quiescent, but rather are endowed with an initiative more 
tensile and aggressive, and an imagination strange, prompt, and 
exigent. 

Or perhaps Miss Paget should have elucidated her ideas further, 
supplying us as she did so with two categories, one for the person 
whose approach to poetry is inert and conventional, or, indeed, 
hostile to all but dull repetitions of the “mental rattle” of their 
childhood, a category into which would go most of the inhabitants 
of our globe, including the editors of our successful magazines, and 
the majority of our university professors; and another category for 
those true lovers of poetry, and Miss Paget herself would be in- 
cluded amongst them, whose critical powers shake off all apathy as 
they recognize a new note with the old beauty in it, who are never 
more passionate in their watchful responses than when participating 
with mind, heart, and body in this most divine pastime of a 
romantic and “‘ill-used race.” 





TWO POEMS 


BY MacKNIGHT BLACK 


MACHINE MOMENT 


Think, and this bare 

Wheel-flight will drift away 

Like a petal. 

Speak, and this hard splendour 

Will vanish whole like a frost-flower. 
Only watch; let this clear thing 

Drain your breast; 

Share this blooming. 


BESIDE A BALANCE-WHEEL 


I watch the great spokes of this wheel 

Club stillness with a might that churned the new stars, 

And find the same labour under my breast; 

I see the strokes fall and swirl away, soundless, 
impalpable, 

On the wings of clean motion that father my pride. 

This I shall remember when darkness comes to drown 
me at last; 

I shall remember a rhythm deeper than blood; I shall 
hope 

To enter the earth like a blow, and sweep clear in a flight. 
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THE BOMB-SHOP 


BY SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HAVE flung my shoes from off my feet, I have let my hair 

down around my shoulders—I swear there are streaks of grey, 
but I have not seen them, and I shall not search for them—and I 
write at my heart’s ease under the golden glow of their old reading- 
lamp. If I wished to raise my eyes to the window I should see 
the fireflies of the city, footlights to the velvet night, and even as 
I stoop over this page I smell the hawthorn in full bloom. But 
I have no wish, God knows, to look down into the hole of a city 
or at its thousand blinking eyes, for no city but a single house I 
should begin to search for in the mass: a house in the centre of 
the markets, vegetable-refuse around it, dogs barking in the yards 
behind, and the one occupant we left there behind us. God have 
mercy on her soul. 

I can pity her now more easily, be sorry for the parting now 
that she is under the clay. They are indeed the lights of that 
same city that held us in its grasp, but this, is not this, too, the 
quiet of the dark night outside, and that the strewn hay that I 
might if I wished drink in to intoxication by just standing in the 
dark on the threshold of the kitchen below. There are hundreds 
of fields and boreens and roads between us and that house: and 
the darkness and sunlight of a quarter of days and nights between 
as well. 

God pity her, she was an extraordinary woman. I can think of 
no other word but that. Like a slender statue from a Middle-ages 
porch—a spear carved into woman-shape. She used stare at me 
in a queer way, a merry sort of way. But as she looked at me 
her mouth was like a little pale daisy pursed in the centre of her 
grey face, and then who could tell whether it was merriness or 
bitterness that made her stare at you so? To look at the daisy—a 
hard brain, this: to look at the eyes—a great-hearted woman. 

Och, I am glad to think of the space between us, to think that 
time between has demolished for ever that old-clothes shop in the 
centre of the markets below. 
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She used say she was praying God for us: that I needn’t be 
worried that I couldn’t go to Mass on Sunday—as if I minded 
much! She told the men that the hand of God was in the work— 
we were making rifle-grenades, bombs, incendiary and explosive, 
and filling cartridges—and she used bring us in her invalid-wine 
and fill it out slowly, laughing and saying, peering as she spoke— 
“for body and soul—Norah understands me. Doesn’t she, Norah?” 
Daisy for the silence: grown to a poppy for the laughter. Every 
night she came to the door—oh, heart of mine listen to the wind in 
the pines outside—came with her oil-lamp in one hand, her glass 
of water in the other. 

—DMind yourselves now, she’d say. 

—Ah, we’re fine, the three men would say. Except Tom who 
used not raise his head from his chess. 

—And Norah? 

—Cheerio, cheerio, I'd say, a good-night all to myself. 

—King to knight’s pawn, from Tom. 

—Oho, would come from Sean like a cuckoo’s cry in double 
note. And Liam would begin at some chant like, Rolling Home 
to Merrie England, or Sally Brown I Love Your Daughter. 

—Liam! I would warn, then: and we used be quiet for a spell. 

And anybody that went downstairs after that saw through the 
doorway her head over the top of her arm-chair, and the lamp on 
the mantel shining down on it through the gloom. 

Then . . . here is how it goes in my diary. I must have been 
daft. 


ApriL 22. Hair heavy with sweat: forgot to weave it before 
coming to bed. Sleep! Sleep! That binds up the ravelled sleave 
of care. Come, come. Housmanns says—and so on. Breath’s 
a ware that will not keep. Writing away because I like the candle- 
light. She so quiet, and not a stir from her no more than if she 
were dead. I stretched out my hand in the dark, the lamp was out 
though the ashes glowed still, and down it came on the cold head, 
and the night so still so still even as it is now, even if a dog would 
only bark, and the cat sleek against my calves in the dark. Fonn 
ni thigeann am ’ghoire. Damn Irish poetry! Then Liam came 
with light. Her jaw hung loose, her mouth white, bloodless, a 
single rib of hair lying on her cheek askew since I let my hand fall 
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on her head in the dark. Oh, God have mercy on the souls of the 
dead. 


Aprit 22, still. And really it’s the twenty-third past midnight. 
[can’t sleep. A woman to my left and a woman right and they 
whispering, the grave give me the grave. Am I to be like this till 
the morning from kerb to kerb of the bed? Whisper. Whisper. 

The first cock-crow. There are the carts trundling into market 
beneath my window, and I am too weary to rise on my elbow and 
look at them. I do see that the planets have not yet scattered. The 
Plough was over here last night, now it’s gone. Do the planets, 
stars move? The baths of all the western stars—yes! Listen to 
the sound of the carts below on the cobbles. Cartloads of cab- 
bage, wet from the rain, and glistening. Cartloads of fish? Or 
two or three loads of high hay and the rain down on them as from 
asieve. And the carters envying the drawn blinds around them: 
if they only knew! It’s they are happy: they think me happy in 
my warm bed, O! grass, tall, soft, wet, fragrant, cold, high grass! 
And the sun on its white nodding marguerites! Or the full moon! 


Aprit 23. Tom has just said that we cannot risk leaving here as 
long as they are depending on us for the incendiaries for the at- 
tack on B. Rain ceased. 


II 


Three months gone since that night and the months have not 
demolished the clothes-shop. I hate to think of it: I see nothing 
but that cold grate, the jaw of the dead woman, the linen cloth 
they laid on her face to hide her from—nothing. And the joy 
in me the time they told me I was to go to help the men at the 
bomb-shop. The welling-up of joy. Poor little chicken: good 
name for me, God knows. Chicken! 

The very first night I went, Liam set his gramophone going 
specially to give me pleasure. It was a song in which a single 
line had hitherto defied them: I was to interpret for them. The 
needle was coarse with rust. The records lay higgledy-piggledy 
on the table. 

—Now, listen carefully at the second line, said Liam. 
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In the lag behind the hawlown 
Wheare the grath ith goldenn nred 
BE ow cece 


—Listen, listen, cried Liam. The others looked up amused. 
Awnd nthe lumar umnn ngaefal ncearal aaawnnn. 


—Well what was it? Did you get it? eh? 

Liam would have been disappointed if I had, I think, but | 
hadn’t a notion what the first two lines had said not to mention the 
mysterious third. He stood looking at me in triumph, a hand 
on the regulator. 

—Slowly, now, this time. 

Clearly it was a rite. 


Wheare the grath ith goldenn nred 
Awnd—nthe—lumgur—boom—themal—um—rur—oownnn. 


—Did you get it? Liam stopped the machine and faced me 
again. Perpetually interested he was. He said it might be “And 
the grey grass blooming on the lawn” or “And the church bell 
booming in the dawn’’? 

—But wait. Twice as slow this time now. 

Sean looked up from his chess-problem and said in a low voice 
of bitterness. 

—Chuck it! 

—Ah, one more little bouteen: one more, Sean boy. Aill listen 
with the utmost attention and devotion! And in all moments of 
danger, temptation, and affliction—he was quoting in blasphemous 
fashion from the Cathecism. 


Wheare nthe grth ith ngolden nred. 


Sean was at the end of his patience it seemed—even then when 
I arrived—and that was months before the end. That very first 
night he fought with Liam. 

—For God’s sake give it a rest, he cried. 

Liam sent his eyebrows up in mock surprise: Sean’s eyebrows 
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were curved tightly downwards: Tom was watching with mouth 
open ready for laughter if cause for laughter should be. I shiver 
to think of that gramophone and the obscenity that it pulled up 
out of Sean’s heart. The poor kid! 

It was on April the 24th that the sodium ran out: Tom could 
think of no alternative, and it left Liam idle. It was exasperating. 
I remember the day well, and the surprise with which I heard 
the noise of the traffic for the first time from within: the roar of 
the lamps held it at bay until that day when we suddenly silenced 
them at the dinner-hour. What a medley of noise: and it was a 
day of sunny parallelograms of light on the floor. Women’s voices 
above every other noise—‘fine fresh fish—fine fresh fish”—and in 
a torrent of words, “here’s the herrings, here’s the herrings, here’s 
the herrings” screamed at the top of the voice. Liam began to 
imitate them, and I wondered at his good-humour at the time, and 
finally left us to go out to the front windows that we but rarely 
dared to approach, and when I followed him he was watching the 
kiddies playing in the sun around the pools of last night’s rain. 
He at one side of the window, and I at the other, we peeped at 
them for a full half-hour. There I left him to prepare the dinner. 

This was an old lumber-room, full of the most quaint lumber: 
trunks, hat-boxes, ornaments in glass and in marble stones, a 
pheasant under a glass case, piles of old books, books by Ouida, 
and Mrs Radcliffe, and authors gone into the darkness of a just 
judgement, newspapers of the ’eighties, trash of all sorts. Liam 
discovered there a photograph album, brass-cornered, velvet- 
covered, latched, and each page as thick as forty of these I write 
on. Half of the book was not a book at all but a box holding a 
musical instrument that ping-ponged out, when the book was 
opened, like a kitten’s meow a plaintive monosyllabic tune, “there 
—is—no—place—like—home.” Liam made it play again and 
again, mouth gaping with delighted laughter. 

At last he came to me in the kitchen, an old bonnet on his head, 
an old wrap around his shoulders, happy as a school-boy. 

—But I haven’t the wasp-waist you know. Nor the puffed 
shoulders. If I had the waist it would be only after a month of 
pulling on the laces, the maid with her leg on the edge of the bed 
for leverage. Eh? Do you think? 

Sean left his incendiaries to see him. 
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—No, you haven’t the waist. 

Tom left his work to look at his capers. 

—The corset wasn’t made that would circle your belly, he 
said coarsely. : 

—Of course women have narrower waists than men by nature, 
said Sean, and then he blushed. 

—God knows who wore them last, said Tom like a fool, and 
broke us up like the first heavy drops of a lowering sky on a merry 


party. 


A line from my diary: 
Aprit 24, still. Liam singing after dinner. 


Liam had a fine baritone voice. He reminded me always of a 
young fellow—shot dead a few days after—who sent his voice into 
every cranny of the high and huge old castle at Macroom the 
night we retreated from Cork: that was because Liam’s favourite 
was the song he sang that night and hundreds of armed men around 
the courtyard and the moon flooding the countryside and the 
glorious mountains west. Liam used sing with passion: 


Laugh! Pun—chin—ell—O, o, o! 
For—the—love .. . 
That—is—en—ded. 


And that day after dinner, he stopped short in the middle of the 
song and his voice shaking. Turning to me he said: We’ll go on 
till she begins to smell. 


III 


I never saw Tom since that night he went out and left us. All 
the evening he had been talking of the kids playing in the street, 
and the way he talked made us see the children racing and shout- 
ing around the lit lamps. And to make it the more mournful still 
some girls began to circle round the markets singing in harmony old 
sentimental numbers to the wail of a mouth-organ. Liam was all 
nerves. Sean stuck silent over a chess-problem: maybe the same 
one, for all I know, that held him the first night I came. He 
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said chess-problems were very hard and that two men might often 
take a year to work one out. When Tom asked Liam if he ever saw 
a little baby lying in a cot there was a row, and foul language 
and the Saviour’s name taken in vain. I never spent so miserable a 
night, and I went to lie in bed with an aching tooth rather than sit 
listening to them bicker at one another. I wished it were a night 
for going on despatches. 

When I came down again to prepare supper Sean was alone, and 
he had a roaring fire in the grate and immediately began to talk 
about the proof of the love of God. I asked whether the others 
were gone to bed and hoped devoutly that they were and asleep, 
but Sean said that they were gone out, and when I looked at him 
in amazement he said Tom was gone to arrange for a shift to 
another house, and that Liam was gone to accompany him. I sat 
down and stared at him, my two hands like dead things in the lap 
of my apron. Sean leant forward and caught my hands and said 
it did not make any difference: we had the house to ourselves for a 
few hours until Liam returned. But I rose and stared the harder 
and by degrees only was it that I realized the cowardice of their 
desertion. I realized what Tom’s talk of kids and mothers and red 
floors to kitchens and curly-haired children meant. Sean stood up 
beside me and talked of the beauty of the driving moon, and said 
that it was many a month, and more, many a year since he had the 
peace of mind to look up at the sky at night and marvel at its 
beauty. I asked in a rage if he were sure that Liam would return, 
and called them cowards, and wished Ireland better than to be 
served by such soldiers. Liam would return in a few hours. Liam 
was a good fellow, and would return. The four squares of moon- 
light on the landing beneath the lobby window were good to look 
upon, and better to stand upon, I in one square and he in another: 
face to face. There was beauty in an ideal yet, and the Republic 
was an ideal worth suffering for, and liberty worth a man’s blood. 
God was the God of Freedom, not the God of Love. Man was 
the true God of Love. Let us talk, let us talk. I could have hit 
the poor kid in the face that night so much did I feel that the 
ugliness of things was become unbearable; but I just left him to 
hold my temper in, and went upstairs and wrote in my diary for a 
few minutes, then leaning recklessly with arms akimbo on the 
moonlit windowsill, thinking that the dead woman below was 
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happiest of all; wishing to the dead Christ—I swore in my rage 
and despair—that I was lying on my hands and face on the green 
field that I could see across the city in the light of the moon. J 
wrote: 


APRIL 24. 11.15 p.m. Am I to recall that “she was quick mettle 
when she went to school,” and now? Sean on the stairs-top stand- 
ing in the squares of light: how long is it since I looked at the face 
of the moon, he said. The bells at the quarter: doh, soh, la, te, doh. 
They are playing a piano next door. This great, empty house seems 
full of little sounds that terrify me. Supper. 


Sean talked on and on while I prepared supper. He insisted 
on drinking the remains of a bottle of invalid-wine last handled by 
the dead woman. So I sat by the fire while he ate and told me of 
his walks one summer to a little stream somewhere up in County 
Clare, some insignificant sewer-stream I made no doubt and said 
so; but he flowed on in a greater torrent at that, seeking to explain 
that things really exist: exist, Norah! A mighty word, that word. 
The bullrushes waved in the wind: the stream was undoubtedly 
insignificant : but is it in so far as it exists insignificant? What did 
I mean by “insignificant”? He was, and I was, and without us 
the world was not, at any rate was not the same. Yet we might 
well be insignificant. Why did that stream exist? The quarters 
and the halves and the three quarters struck and I listened to them 
with sinking heart, thinking of the men on the hills. Sean talked 
on and on. I saw the quarter-master trudging through the rain to 
his dumps, marking up his smudgy note-book by the light of a farm- 
house fire, so few incendiary bombs, so few cartridges for the 
grenades, and cursing us and everyone else that we could do no 
better with the lives of men depending on our efforts, with the fate 
of Ireland in the scales. And, Norah, if you and I find a nook 
in that great organization of life it will be by finding out ourselves 
first. I rose and went wearily to bed, and I cried before I slept, 
sobbing in the dark of that lonely house. 


IV 


The following morning ended everything. Liam did not return. 
Sean and I were alone, and on us alone depended the attack on B. 
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The carts rumbling into the markets awoke me, and I decided 
to go out and steal in the dawn across to the monks’ chapel. I 
needed the consolation of a Mass to save me for the work that 
waited our four hands. 

I had to light a candle so dark was it in the dawn: that reminded 
me of Christmas time when one lights the lights even in the day- 
time over the Christmas dinner. I stole past the dead woman’s 
door, listening. The white frost was on the grass, and through 
the morning mist the little Gothic windows of the chapel showed 
like little yellow windows in a toy house: the chapel lay at the end 
of a great sweep of grazing land. When I reached the chapel a 
stream of folk were passing in from the incurables’ hospital across 
the road: blind, crippled, lame, maimed, people whose disease was 
not for the eye to see. All around the city lay in quiet sleep. No- 
body seemed to speak as they hurried in to Mass: it was cold, and 
silent as the grave but for our feet on the wet gravel-path. We 
were like a meeting of the dumb and sleepless ones of Cork. The 
sky was still black and the larger stars shining, and a wind seemed 
to sweep the higher regions of the air. 

The chapel was full when I entered, and as if Death were never 
to be avoided, there was that which would have filled it if no living 
person sat in the pine-wood benches—there was a coffin under a 
black and silver shroud in the centre of the flags. I sat in a bench 
that faced the pall, and peeped around slowly from head to head, 
half nervous for having ventured out. Two people attracted me 
for a long time, a young man and young woman who prayed so 
seriously for their youthful looks that I wondered at them in my 
heart. They seemed as if they had just been married, or not 
married for very long, but they were here at the earliest Mass in 
Cork, on a cold April morning, kneeling shoulder to shoulder and 
praying to what Sean had called a problematical God with an 
earnestness that frightened me. It was not beautiful to see in the 
body such young people so fanatically pious: it made one fear God. 
All this time the ceremony went on, the priest genuflecting as he 
passed the tabernacle, the acolyte tinkling his bell at the consecra- 
tion of the Host. At last there was a general rising to approach 
the rails and I saw Sean among the rest. 

He knelt at the rails and waited for the coming of the priest 
with the Host: then he raised his head and the old ceremony was 
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performed : Christ the God descended on earth and lay on the boy’s 
tongue. I forgot everything then, and it was the organ playing 
softly, as I guessed on the viol d’amour and the tremolo, that woke 
me to attention again. I heard the old priest say that our prayers 
were requested for the repose of the soul of Brother Senan who 
had died at the age of twenty-three, and heard him invoke the 
mercy of God for his soul and for the souls of all who had departed 
from this world. I thought it best to slip out before the end of 
the Mass, and when I stepped on the gravel again the sky was not 
black, for the sun had risen and had made the east red. The stars 
were all gone. I went to my room again, for I did not wish Sean 
to think that I had followed him, and lay fully dressed, except for 
my shoes, stretched on the bed, listening to the city wakening by 
slow degrees out of its night’s sleep. 

When I descended Sean was at work, the lamps roaring, the 
potassium smelling in my nostrils over the smell of the bacon | 
was frying for our breakfast. But I noticed a change in Sean. He 
refused to speak at all even when I spoke to him, and when I asked 
a question or two, as for instance whether the incendiaries would 
be ready for B., he answered with a mere, no. Why not, I asked? 
How could they? He didn’t care anyway. He was fed-up. He 
would do the grenade-cartridges. And when I protested that he 
had never done the grenade-cartridges before, he flared up and his 
tongue loosened and he became angry and argumentative. 

—This is how you do it: I’ll tell you. Empty the old Mausers 
first of all. Now listen! 

As he spoke he jabbed his greasy fork in the air so that I had to 
draw back from his gestures: the poor kid was all on edge I sup- 
pose. I wish now I knew better and had not fought as I did: 
but it doesn’t matter any more. 

—Weigh out the grains with the utmost care: I know what I am 
talking about. Clean the old cartridges in nitric, and when they are 
ready cut them round the top and file them down to a soft edge. 
Then he would punch little cardboard wads for them, and fashion 
little wads of cotton besides. After that you must coax in the 
little grains carefully, not losing a single one—one might make a 
difference of ten yards in the cast—ram down your wads of cotton 
and then of paper and use your tweezers on the case to close it 
tight. Then the caps. Listen. He knew. Damn it, was he a kid 
that had no eyes to see? +Wasn’t he at the tests in Ballyvourney? 
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Listen. They put the wind up the farmer: thought his prize 
bull was killed. I know, I know it: you need shellac to hold the 
powder in the cap, and a trick to dry them quickly is to row them 
out on a hot plate over a Bunsen. Yes, well, now; the caps. The 
caps. Oh, yes, they must be impressed in the base of the cartridge. 
And mind that’s not all. No. For fear you’d mix them with 
ordinary blanks . . . 

There we sat, the two of us, facing one another across the break- 
fast-table: around us lay saucepans, scales, bags of chemicals, 
roughly fashioned ovens and heating-trays, books of instructions, 
great jars of acid. Below us the dead. Without, the wakening 
city, and the risen sun. I rose and the quarrel began. 

Knock, knock, knock-knock! Like cringing curs our tongues sank 
down in our throats, and we swallowed hard with fear, staring 
at one another and listening for the next bold knocking at the door 
below. Knock. And after it running a series of knock-knocks. 
I thought of “Here’s the herrings, here’s the herrings, here’s the 
herrings,” as the knocking took on the rhythm of the fishwives’ 
cry. I thought of “Give me the grave, give me the grave, give me 
the grave.” A silence was followed by a single knock. 

We stole to the front window and looked out expecting to see 
scattered figures in uniform with rifles at the ready. A man passing 
to his work looked across at the door, and no more. After a while 
there was no more knocking and we returned and sat as before. 
Then Sean leaped up. 

—This puts a finish to it, he said. 

—I don’t see that, said I. 

—Are we to wait here to be surrounded? Who's that at the 
door? 

—How can I tell you? 

—Do you think they won’t return? Do you thing she hasn’t 
any friends to come looking after her? Clear out quick. Come on, 
quick. 

He caught up the sweeping-brush. He had some notion of 
leaving the house as we found it, the death lying below unex- 
plained: heart-failure, perhaps? 

—You are getting afraid, then, I taunted. 

—Tom and Liam were right to go and leave you, with your 
bickering tongue. 

—How soft the men leave their posts. Sean, are you thinking 
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of the attack on B.? The men waiting for the stuff? Aren’t we 
going to give them something to fight with? Sean, are you Irish 
at all? 

—In the name of God . . . 

I laid my hand on his shoulder softly. 

—Sean, do you not love Ireland? 

—Oh! he burst out, vomit on top of Ireland. Vomit on her. 
Vomit on her. Vomit on her. 

Oh, how I contemned him as I turned to do my little part for 
the cause, do it even if I had to risk sleeping and working all alone 
in this house. I began to ready the lamps for a morning’s work, 
but he followed me packing away the things I needed, and even 
brushing the floor around my feet. He put the match-box in his 
pockets because they were his, and when I returned from the 
kitchen with more he snatched them and said that they too were 
his. He swept the dust of the room towards me where I stood, 
even knocked the brush-end on my ankles, and when I changed over 
to the table by the window he followed me and flung open the 
shutters and chanted some song out to the back-yards that had 
never heard a man’s voice from this house as long as they could 
remember. I raged and turned on him at last. He turned to face 
me there in the sunny window, his back to the white shutters, half- 
face in shadow, half in sun. I caught the shutter to close it, he 
caught it too. Then he calmed suddenly and laid his hand on my 
‘ hair, it slipped down around my shoulders, his hand followed to 
my wrist, and all the while he looked at me in a kindly way, and 
finally left the room. 

I saw a woman’s head looking up at the house from a slum- 
house window behind us. I closed the shutters and began to work 
at the cartridge-caps, dropping into each one its single drop of 
shellac. I had about twenty finished and in a row when Sean 
returned, clean and shaved, a collar on his neck, a cigarette in his 
mouth. He went into the front room and I heard him only a little 
while, and then silence. 

But I saw it was hopeless to think of doing any work alone, and 
I became weary and dispirited. I listened to the low drumming 
of the city’s traffic rising in the distance: one great hum. The 
room grew warm and I felt the sweat gather on my brow, and I 
saw the room grow darker and darker until my spirit-lamp was 
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throwing leaping shadows on the benches. Sean was very silent, 
| thought, straining to hear a whisper. But I wheeled around in 
terror because I felt something rustle behind me. Between the 
room and the noise of the traffic there seemed to hang a heavy 
curtain dulling all sound: I then heard the ping-ponging of the 
music-box tinkling in the silence. It ceased, and I began to arrange 
the caps with my forefinger: but I felt as if I could shake some- 
thing from my shoulders, and I kept looking around and glancing 
at the door. 

Then I heard steps come up the stairs and I raced in to Sean 
and cried out in fear: 

—She’s coming, she’s coming. 

—Who’s coming? Who’s coming? 

—The woman of the house. Sean, Sean, Sean! 

—What do you say? 

A frightful rattle of thunder crashed over the roof as if mighty 
billiard-balls were cannoning in the sky. I clasped him to me and 
I began to cry. The steps came to the door: I could see the jaw 
hanging since the night of her death, her fish’s eyes staring through 
the linen cloth. 

The soft rain outside changed into a downpour so that I heard 
it on the iron roof in the yard. Sean flung up the blind and we 
saw the sun shining through the falling water. Then he kissed me 
right on the lips and I did not stay him: he was whispering to me 
that this was the best end of all. I grew calm. 


A line from my diary: 
Aprit 26. We have parted from her, thank God. 


I am weary from so much writing, and I have no more to tell. 
O dark night above, come, come, with the life that lies before me. 


And now for a waltz in the kitchen! 
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THREE POEMS 


BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


MARCH IS A LIGHT 


upon the dead grass 

and houses, the wind 

retains its edge, let it— 

A light has cut it off 

it blows bewilderedly 

The grass shakes, the houses 
seem, by the lack of foliage 
about them, to turn 

their angles forward into 

the wind to let it pass— 


YOUNG SYCAMORE: 


I feel that I must tell you 
this young tree 

whose round and firm trunk 
between the wet 


pavement and the gutter 
(where water 
is trickling) rises 


bodily 


into the air with 
one undulant 

thrust half its height 
and then 






dividing and waning 
sending out 
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young branches on 
all sides 


hung with cocoons 

it thins 

till nothing is left of it 
but two 


eccentric knotted 
twigs 

bending forward 
hornlike at the top 


LINES ON RECEIVING THE DIAL’S AWARD 


In the common mind a corked bottle, 
that Senate’s egg, to-day the prohibition 
we all feel has been a little lifted 


The sick carpenter fished up an other bottle, 
empty, from his cellar 
for me last week, an old ginflask— 


What a beauty! a fat quartflask of 
greenish glass, The Father of His Country 
embossed upon one side of it 

in glass letters capping the green profile 
and on the other 

A Little more Grape Captain Bragg 


A noteworthy antithesis, that, to petty 
thievery on a large scale: generous, 
out of the sand, good to hold and to see— 


It approaches poetry and my delight 
at having been even for a moment shored 








THREE POEMS 


against a degradation 
ticked off daily round me like the newspapers 


An old, empty bottle in my hand 
I go through the motions of drinking, 
drinking to Tue Diat and its courtesy 








BY WILLIAM E. SCHUMACHER 


THE CAT AND HER FAMILY. 








A POET OF THE QUATTROCENTO 


BY MARIANNE MOORE 


T was Ezra Pound’s conviction some years ago, that there could 

be “an age of awakening in America” which would “over- 
shadow the quattrocento.” Hopeful for us at that time, “our 
opportunity is greater than Leonardo’s,” said Mr Pound; “we have 
more aliment,”. and never really neglectful of us, he has com- 
mended in us, “Mr Williams’ praiseworthy opacity.” “There is 
distinctness and color,” he observed, “as was shown in his ‘Post- 
lude,’ in ‘Des Imagistes’; but there is beyond these qualities the 
absolute conviction of a man with his feet on the soil, on a soil 
personally and peculiarly his own. He is rooted. He is at times 
almost inarticulate, but he is never dry, never without sap in 
abundance.” 

This metaphor of the tree seems highly appropriate to William 
Carlos Williams—who writes of seedling sycamores, of walnuts 
and willows—who several years ago, himself seemed to W. C. 
Blum “by all odds the hardiest specimen in these parts.” * In his 
modestly emphatic respect for America he corroborates Henry 
James’s conviction that young people should “stick fast and sink 
up to their necks in everything their own countries and climates 
can give,” and his feeling for the place lends poetic authority to an 
illusion of ours, that sustenance may be found here, which is 
adapted to artists. Imagination can profit by a journey, acquaint- 
ing itself with everything pertaining to its wish that it can gather 
from European sources, Doctor Williams says. But it is apparent 
to him that “American plumbing, American bridges, indexing sys- 
tems, locomotives, printing presses, city buildings, farm imple- 
ments and a thousand other things” are liked and used, and it is 
not folly to hope that the very purest works of the imagination 
may also be found among us. Doctor Williams is in favour of 
escape from “‘strained associations,” from “shallowness,” from such 
substitutes as “congoleum—building paper with a coating of 
enamel.”” The staying at home principle could not, he is sure, be 
a false one where there is vigorous living force with buoyancy of 


* Cf. American Letter, by W. C. Blum, Tut Dtat, May, 1921. 
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imagination—as there was apparently in Shakespeare—the artist’s 
excursion being into “perfection” and “technical excellence”! 
“Such names as Homer, the blind; Scheherazade, who lived under 
threat—Their compositions have as their excellence, an identity 
with life since they are as actual, as sappy as the leaf of the tree 
which never moves from one spot.” He has visited various places 
and studied various writings and a traveller can as Bacon says, 
“prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad.” In the 
main, however, Doctor Williams’ topics are American—crowds 
at the movies 


“with the closeness and 
universality of sand,” 


turkey nests, mushrooms among the fir trees, mist rising from the 
duck pond, the ball game: 


“Tt is summer, it is the solstice 
the crowd is 


cheering, the crowd is laughing” 
or 


“It is spring. Sunshine . . . dumped among factories... 
down a red dirt path to four goats. . . » L approach the small- 
est goat timidly. . . . It draws away beginning to wind its 
tie rope around the tree. . . « I back the creature around the 
tree till it can go no further, the cord all wound up. Gingerly I take 
it by the ear. It tries to crowd between me and the tree.” I 
drive it “around the tree again until the rope is entirely unwound. 
The beast immediately finds new violent green tufts of grass in 
some black mud half under some old dried water-soaked weedstalks. 
. . . To the right of the path the other goat comes forward boldly 
but stops short and sniffs, .. . It ventures closer. Gna-ha-ha- 
ha-ha! (asin a hat). Very softly. The small goat answers.” 


“O spring days, swift 
and mutable, wind blowing 
four ways, hot and cold.” 
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Essentially not a “repeater of things second-hand,” Doctor Wil- 
jams is in his manner of contemplating with new eyes, old things, 
shabby things, and other things, a poet. Metre he thinks of as an 
“essential of the work, one of its words.” That which is to some 
imperceptible, is to him the “milligram of radium” that he values. 
He is rightly imaginative in not attempting to decide; or rather, 
in deciding not to attempt to say how wrong these readers are, who 
find his poems unbeautiful or “positively repellant.” As he had 
previously asked, “Where does this downhill turn up again? 
Driven to the wall you’d put claws to your toes and make a ladder 
of smooth bricks.” 

Facts presented to us by him in his prose account of The De- 
struction of Tenochtitlan, could not be said to be “new,” but the 
experience ever, in encountering that which has been imaginatively 
assembled is exceedingly new. One recalls in reading these pages, 
the sense augmented, of “everything which the world affords,” of 
“the drive upward, toward the sun and the stars”; and foremost 
as poetry, we have in a bewilderingly great, neatly ordered pageant 
of magnificence, Montezuma, “this American cacique,” “‘so deli- 
cate,” “so full of tinkling sounds and rhythms, so tireless of 
invention.” 

One sees nothing terrifying in what Doctor Williams calls a 
“modern traditionalism,” but to say so is to quibble. Incurious- 
ness, emptiness, a sleep of the faculties, are an end of beauty; and 
Doctor Williams is vivid. Perhaps he is modern. He addresses 
himself to the imagination. He is “keen” and “compact.” “At 
the ship’s prow” as he says the poet should be, he is glad to have 
his “imaginary” fellow-creatures with him. Unless we are very 
literal, this should be enough. 











OF THE PHILOSOPHIC CRITICISM OF 
LITERATURE 


BY RAMON FERNANDEZ 


Translated From the French by Montgomery Belgion 


LBERT THIBAUDET used to distinguish three kinds of 
criticism: academic criticism; the criticism of artists; and 
spoken criticism, that of the sa/ons and of professional circles, a 
sort of literary stock exchange. Above, below, or beside these 
three criticisms, is there not room for a fourth, which, examining 
with a more frankly philosophic method the problems dealt with 
by the three others, would not be content with studying works for 
themselves in their historical or technical significance, but would 
seek to pick up and follow the spiritual dynamism which they 
reveal and then situate them in the human universe? Of course 
anything is possible in this order, in which it is enough to de- 
mand that a thing should be for it at once to come into being; 
but I should like to establish here that a philosophic criticism may 
be as useful to the development of philosophy as to the develop- 
ment of literature and art. 

In considering things distantly and superficially, it appears 
natural to wish to apply to the analysis of works of art methods 
which have been so brilliantly successful in the domain of science; 
and one must indeed be surprised that the timeliness of such a 
measure should not already have been felt.’ Philosophy to-day no 
longer consists of an independent discipline in so far as its con- 
tent is concerned. It is a form of which the material has already 
been elaborated a first time, a form, so to speak, at the second 
power. It can no longer overtake the mind which it pursues un- 
less it watches for it at a moment when by a particular activity 
it is revealed to itself. The old metaphysics caught up man’s 
works with her long, star-spangled mantle; modern philosophy 
is like a sort of transparent gauze, subtle, shapeless, revealing itself 
as it reveals and modelling itself as it models the spontaneous 
1 The value of these methods has in fact already been recognized in 
Principles of Literary Criticism, by I. A. Richards. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 
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products of the human mind. That it should so far have been 
limited almost exclusively to reflex analysis of the productions 
of the laboratory means simply that the typical vicissitudes of the 
mind are discovered through science and also that philosophers are 
ordinarily not very familiar with artistic creation or contemplation. 

More than that. Art and literature are operative in the world 
of quality. The more things are qualified, diverse, irreducible 
one to another, the more the artist feels at ease and breathes freely. 
Now the aim of science is known to be to establish measurable 
relations between these same things. In science to understand 
is to measure, that is to say to eliminate objects in order to consider 
only the relations of size which are incorporated in knowledge. 
To draw imaginative conclusions from a scientific theory is to do 
something anti-scientific, for it is to project into an immovable 
absolute what is essentially movable and relative. Art likes to 
put us in contact with images of objects expressed in themselves 
and for themselves: what interests science is not at all contact, it 
is the to and fro of the mind to the object and of the object to 
the mind. 

I know well that the relations between objects play an eminent 
part in the work of art; but two remarks will suffice, I believe, 
to reveal the abyss which separates the latter from the scientific 
work. The work of art forms an isolated whole which is sufficient 
to itself and stands up alone, so to speak, in the spiritual universe. 
This assumes the pre-existence and the pre-eminence of the whole 
in relation to the parts, and therefore that the relations of the 
parts to the whole are determined by consideration of the latter. 
What is this saying but that that whole is an absolute position, 
like the God of the scholastics or the being of the post-Kantians? 
Thus, while scientific relations are anterior to a total conception 
of the universe, which, by the way, remains a purely hypothetical 
limit, artistic relations are posterior to the unity of the whole, 
being composed according to finalist exigencies of convention or 
combination. Allowing that the visions of art are by definition 
imaginative, we can say that aesthetics must be an imaginative 
ontology, that is to say that the fundamental problem of aesthetics 
is no other than the metaphysical problem of being, but transposed 
to the plane of the imagination. 

If now we consider the psychological springs of the work, the 
relations of expression to the expressed, we meet with the same 
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difference. “The only way of expressing emotion in the form of 
art,” writes T. S. Eliot, “is by finding an ‘objective correlative’; 
in other words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which 
shall be the formula of that particular emotion; such that when 
the external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, 
are given, the emotion is immediately evoked.” This is a way of 
proceeding the reverse of that of science: the latter, which, in 59 
far as it has found it possible, has dissolved the object into 
an “algebraic dust,” to employ Mr Bergson’s expression, seeks 
to represent emotion by movements which may make it intellj- 
gible, and uniquely intelligible, I mean utilizable through an act 
of the intelligence. The affective shade of emotion is not com- 
municated by these movements any more than by their objective 
causes. Art on the contrary, in order to create a suitable objective 
correlative, evokes almost exclusively the purely qualitative states 
of objects, as they are given in an immediate sensible and affective 
experience. For that is a mediocre art which demands from us an 
effort of reflection in order that we be in a position to apprehend 
its images. 

Scientific work offers to the philosopher a plan of studies and 
a sort of rational ready-reckoner, vast, complex, and satisfying. As 
philosophy no longer dares to adventure alone in search of truth, 
it is natural that philosophers should study the disciplines provid- 
ing incontestable guarantees. As Mr Brunschvicg* has well said: 
“The philosopher is not a man who calculates or experiments; and 
yet you would have such a man, in the solitary colloquy of his 
brain with his sheet of paper, forestall those solutions which the 
progress of mathematics and experimentation, notwithstanding 
how rapid and disconcerting they are, has not yet been able to 
supply!” That no doubt could not be better said, but it would 
be dangerous to allow these words to express the philosopher's 
entire thought. Through so much considering of quality, Mr 
Meyerson’s irrational,” as a strange body which must be acknow- 
* Mr Leon Brunschvicg (b. 1869) is the author of Causality, of Stages of 


Mathematical Philosophy, and of a study of Spinoza. His is the standard 
edition of Pascal’s Thoughts.—Translator’s note. 


2 Mr Emile Meyerson (b. 1858) is considered the foremost epistemologist 
of France (for, though born in Poland, he has lived in Paris for forty- 
six years). He is the author of Identity and Reality (1908), Explanations 
in the Sciences, and The Relativist Deduction. He thus describes his 

irrationals : “At all times, whether as Hellenic atomism, as the peripatetic 
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ledged but which remains external to thought, one runs the risk 
of diminishing that thought itself when perhaps it is not reducible 
to its philosophico-scientific expression. In enlisting as the servant 
of science, philosophy is in danger of becoming the slave of a mode 
of thinking which perhaps represents only a part of the mind’s 
tendencies, or if you prefer, only one of its directions. Here is a 
square whence several roads extend: one cannot declare a priori 
that they all end in the same place without shocking our most 
thoroughly justified habits: yet that is what philosophers do when, 
taking the scientific road, they affirm that thus they will attain 
more surely and no doubt more rapidly to truth. But what of all 
the other roads? Who knows what surprises these roads would 
have had in store for them, what divergencies would have been 
revealed to them, if they had gone along them for their full length? 
The philosopher’s real place of residence is at the cross-roads 
whence he must adventure in a// the directions he sees available. 

This is, for example, a hypothesis at least worth considering and 
one that cannot be verified by rationalist philosophy alone: the 
hypothesis of a dualism of the mind’s activity, according to which, 
to all that constitutes the beyond of scientific knowledge, the 
thing properly so-called, the irrational, irreducible to reason, there 
would correspond an intention of the mind, a mental activity 
sui generis, analogous yet opposed to the rational activity whereby 
we are led to the discoveries of science. How worth while is such 
a hypothesis, if it can be consolidated by precise analysis, is 
obvious: it would tend to do nothing less than enlarge indefinitely 
the field of mental activity by integrating with it that part of 
reality which so far has seemed to escape its jurisdiction. The 
irrational, an opaque body which science carries along with it 
and which clouds its course, then appears susceptible to a certain 
transparence of the mind, and the affinities observed between 
certain of the latter’s tendencies and what one might call the re- 
verse side of rational knowledge, would then make it possible 

science of the Middle Ages, as Newtonian physics, or as Einstein’s physics, 

science essentially supposes the existence of things; it implies an ontology, 

and, further, far from being content with /aws, it seeks in every instant 

for explanation, it tends to know causes. In this constant exercise of 

‘the causal tendency,’ the action of reason is limited only by the re- 

sistance of nature, which is displayed in the form of wrationals.” His 


next book will be entitled: Of the Progress of Thought.—Translator’s 
note. 
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to transport into the interior of the consciousness the dualism, or sul 
rather the old, desperate duel, of subject and object. the 
Now, art alone can furnish for such a research a sum of experi- rol 
ences equal in objective value to that offered by science to rational tel 
analysis, In our opinion, the mistake of those who for a century les 
have been striving to make philosophical analysis more supple, to ve 
subtract it from the absolute, though often disguised, sovereignty it 
of science, consists in presenting their efforts as attempts at con- $0) 
quest, the success of which would mark a victory over reason, se 
If one rids oneself of all apologetic anxiety, one sees indeed that va 
there is no question of a battle. The progress of aesthetic analysis pu 
will not hinder that of rational analysis in the least, for they an 
do not develop on the same line. The radical defect of a religious th 
philosophy in so far as it would oppose to rationalism a coherent tir 
spiritual discipline is the impossibility for it to be given an inde- fif 
pendent and stable object. The reality which it is thereby ur 
claimed to apprehend vacillates and is reabsorbed incessantly in ex 
the ideas postulating it. The object, like the shadow of a body th 
at the different hours of the day, at one time extends in front of th 
the subject, at another vanishes within it. The proof of this re 
is that it is always easy to translate the principles of such a sa 
philosophy into a subjective language, to transform a metaphysic hi 
of the religious object into a psychology of the believing sub- ps 
ject. A similar operation applied to the things of art would be or 
as ridiculous as it would be vain. The artistic object resists pl 
all attempts of assimilation to the fancies of the subject. It is in 
an independent complex of which the organic unity and cohesion of 
result from a synthesis ensuring to it a life of its own. The pl 
aesthetic image is irreducible to the psychological image, just as fz 
scientific representation is irreducible to the images of common 0 
sense. The work of art therefore offers a solid basis, an authentic p 
piece of data, to analytic investigations. In it the mind seizes B 
itself as having accomplished itself in an object. ir 
Ek 
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As it would not be timely to draw here the consequences of the ‘ 
preceding remarks, we shall set aside the problem of aesthetics f 


to say a word about the method I propose to adopt. I think I have 
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sufficiently indicated the reasons which we have for coming before 
the works of literature in a spirit rather different from that of 
routine criticism. The latter is essentially descriptive; it sees and 
tells of what it has seen, it associates the work to a series of more or 
less similar works, composing abstract figures and historical scenery : 
very rarely does it study the philosophic substructure of the work 
it is considering. What should be understood exactly by philo- 
sophic substructure? Something very simple and altogether es- 
sential. Take the example of Balzac. Opinions on Balzac must 
vary infinitely so long as consideration of him is confined to a 
purely literary point of view. One will exalt his genius while 
another will vilify his style; a third will call him the poet of money, 
the bard of worldly success, while a fourth will not see any dis- 
tinction between him and his sensational-story colleagues, and a 
fifth will respectfully adopt the academic opinion, admiring and 
unjust simultaneously. Really all these judgements are far from 
exhausting the intelligence of the Balzacian work, and in any case 
they do not explain it. Like every descriptive operation they leave 
thought in a painful disorder without giving to it the means of 
regrouping reading impressions, of constructing them according to 
satisfactory intellectual indications. Our judgement is steadied by 
historical analogies without being enlightened by them; as for 
psychological hypotheses, their grave defect is that of substituting 
one discipline for another by going round the aesthetic problem 
proper. I certainly do not pretend to have furnished a definitive 
interpretation of Balzac’s method, but I believe that in the drawing 
of the distinction between the conceptual plane and the dramatic 
plane in Balzac, in the remarks on the substitution of a mosaic of 
facts for the living synthesis of individuals, and in the analysis 
of the conditions of movement in the novel, there is at least sup- 
plied, pending something better, a provisional explanation of 
Balzacian creation, an explanation seeking to group and render 
intelligible those traits which strike us on reading the Comédie 
Humaine. The philosophic substructure of a work is the body of 
ideas, which, organized by a hypothesis, supplies an explanation 
of the essential characters of that work by relating them to the 
problems of general philosophy which may be implied by them. 

A philosophic criticism cannot be rigorously positive because it is 
founded on intuitions which present no other guarantee than their 
own evidence. As its task consists in translating these intuitions into 
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ideas, it belongs at one and the same time to the aesthetic register 
—a freely formed and yet necessary intuition—and the philo- 
sophic register—an internal cohesion of ideas. To link up the 
ideal plane with the intuitive plane, the philosophic critic disposes 
of means which cannot be translated into formulae, and we are 
compelled to rely on his good faith and on the concentration and 
discipline of his thought. A man of science is allowed to make 
adventurous hypotheses so long as he has first learned his trade 
as a man of science; a metaphysician is allowed to pursue his 
logical dream to the full extent of his most extravagant caprices; 
but the philosophic critic, precisely because he must base his 
hypothesis upon an experiment eluding all positive control, cannot 
measure or brake his thought too much. He must inspire in us a 
confidence in two kinds of different though conjugated affirmations, 
because he must convince us in one and the same mental act of the 
reality of his relations with things and of the truth of the inter- 
pretations of them which he proposes to us. 

The part played by experiment in scientific work, by the internal 
necessities of dialectic in pure philosophy, is played in philosophic 
criticism by the intuitive plot. It is an indemonstrable postulate 
that there are in the spiritual universe—in the ideal city erected 
by the mind, or at least according to its plans—perfectly distinct 
and perfectly identifiable living unities and that this mind produces 
beings which become detached from it to lead an unforeknowable 
and personal life, but if it is an indemonstrable postulate, it is 
also one essential to any superior form of human life. It must 
even be added that the superior life begins really only at the 
threshold of intuition. Whatever dialectical or decorative power 
an intelligence may dispose of, if it does not collide with resistances 
which are at first inexplicable, and if it is not guided in its work 
of adjustment by a sort of self-prescience which notifies it of its 
successes, it cannot escape from the narrow corridor of an imper- 
sonal and verified logic. An intuitive thought can be recognized 
by the way in which it naturally conjoins an equally extreme 
freedom and necessity, for the inflexible laws of its own curve 
can be imposed upon it by itself alone. Preceded by that mys- 
terious accomplice who already possesses, without delivering, 
the key to the things which it is considering, it is familiar with, be- 
fore understanding, its object, an object which it recognizes rather 
than discovers. Its lucidity is, as it were, at the second power. 
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Finally, and this is an infinitely disturbing circumstance, no descrip- 
tion of the object can communicate to us the impression which that 
thought receives from it, and which is as the astral body of that ob- 
ject, perceptible by intuition alone. From this result the differences 
between descriptive thought and intuitive thought. The first tells 
of the object as it is revealed by a methodical and normal observa- 
tion. It makes a tracing of the object and shows it through the 
description. The second seeks to captivate and cultivate the 
subtle emanations of the object, but as the latter’s external traits 
give it only indirect help, it turns to images, associations, emotions, 
ideas, which summon one another into the mind. While descriptive 
thought tends to concentration on the object, and actually to 
reduce itself to it, intuitive thought displaces the centre of interest 
from the object and situates it in consciousness: it remakes the 
object with psychic material. 

Three conditions are required for a philosophic criticism to work 
well : he who practises it must first have undergone a strong rational 
preparation so as not to confound genuine intuition with the 
phantoms of the imagination. There must be also a public, an 
élite capable of understanding, and especially of feeling, what 
the critic has felt. The world of intuition is a sort of atmosphere 
of the sensible world exacting from those who would perceive 
it a special suitability, a refined culture, and a perpetual train- 
ing. And this public is necessary because its approval guaran- 
tees both the intuition and the objective. Finally the objects of 
intuitive thought must be very sharply delimited and defined in 
the language of common experience: this is an essential condition, 
for the greater the angle between the interpretation of the object 
and its appearance, the more easily accessible must the latter be, 
so that each may measure for himself the relation of one to the 
other. Through failure to respect this principle, certain modern 
artists have betrayed their splendid talents. Their anxiety to dis- 
simulate or eliminate the object, an erroneous consequence of a 
legitimate intention, revealed both the excellence of their principles 
and the inadequacy of their technique. They went round the 
difficulty instead of solving it; this is always characteristic of the 
infantile period of a discovery. Having understood or felt that 
a masterpiece is not in the least the copy of a thing, they forgot 
that it was that thing’s transfiguration, and that it shows itself 
to be a masterpiece only because it has placed the mind, if one may 
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say so, in possession of the object. If one of the two factors of 
the relation is suppressed, what becomes of this re-creation of the 
world by the mind, a re-creation both free and regulated, the source 
of all artistic joy? A thing once vanished cannot be possessed: 
it must resist and its resistance must be the measure of our 
sovereignty. We must not even be left with too much margin: 
a certain artistic necessity is at the origin of any masterpiece, a 
necessity made partly by the pressure of the object. A purely 
formal art recalls those stage swaggerers who perform daring 
deeds only when the enemy is not there. It degenerates into the 
hackneyed even more quickly than academic art, and one cannot 
see how in any case it can avoid being brought to grief by the deco- 
rative. There is in every masterpiece all the absorption and strong 
silence of spiritual concentration. It must never be forgotten that 
artistic creation is, in its way, a knowledge. 


The relations of expression to the expressed justly constitute 
one of the crucial problems, a pons asinorum, of philosophic criti- 
cism. For, preoccupied as it is with the essential interests of man 
and anxious to group them into a solid sheaf, it cannot be confined 
to the formal considerations of purely aesthetic criticism. That 
the work is incommensurable with the author’s idiosyncrasy is a 
fact whereby this criticism cannot be induced to detach the things 
of art from their human roots. On the contrary the analysis of 
a technique will appear in this criticism as the graphology, not 
of an individual character—which would be absurd—but of an 
ideal will, of an attitude in the face of life, of a spiritual effort. 
If it seems vain to the philosophic critic to seek to reconstitute the 
work with psychological elements, he will at least want to gather 
these together and bring them to the point whence the leap into 
the void is taken. On the other hand, an attentive study of 
techniques will reveal to him that art is, as we said above, a way 
of expressing human experience. He is therefore entitled to erect 
the theory of aesthetic knowledge and to make us aware of the 
particular logics of each art. Thanks to the two registers which 
philosophic criticism possesses, he is able to embrace the problem 
with a vision both clearer and more complete than is possible for 
the partisans of pure art and the partisans of representative art, 
crouching in their entrenchments. 

This work of linking-up has never seemed more timely than 
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to-day when the debate has assumed the form of an irreducible 
opposition between psychologists and aestheticians. Last year 
in one symbolical day, a celebrated poet asserted to me while at 
juncheon that literary psychology was a simple piece of deceptive 
scenery, and a young analyst insisted at dinner that this same 
psychology was barely emerging from a long childhood. The 
first could find no essential difference, so far as the human con- 
tribution was concerned, between the Comédie Humaine and 
Georges Ohnet’s Maitre de Forges. The second thought that 
Stendhal was very naif. Do you not feel that for opinions so 
radically irreconcilable to be gathered in the small space of Paris 
and the small time of a day indicates only too well that there is 
something out of gear in our judgement? I will admit that judge- 
ment is not essential to the production of works, but after all it is 
something. Intelligence orders as much as it reveals: its task is 
not confined to understanding: one also expects it to distribute 
suitably what it has understood. My poet and my analyst cannot 
both be right, and if the pleasure of explaining to myself their 
motives leaves me unsatisfied, then I must make them meet beyond 
themselves on a plane where their opinions will appear reconcilable, 
thanks to the right perspective. Supported by Dante, by Racine, 
and by poor Stendhal, I shall then succeed in convincing myself 
that the celebrated poet retained from pure tradition only aesthetic 
composition and discipline, and that if he denied psychology it 
was perhaps simply because he was not a psychologist, or at least 
sensible to the human material which it pleases him to work upon 
so marvellously. And, on the other hand thanks to the same 
authorities, I shall have to conclude that the young analyst could 
not yet perceive the abyss separating dramatic analysis from ra- 
tional analysis: a psychical synthesis is certainly the equal of a 
correct dissociation so far as it is intellectual knowledge, and so 
far as it is aesthetic knowledge it is very much its superior. Here 
are two pure derivations originated in happy and precise individual 
limits. That a creator should not perceive the spiritual regions 
which he is not called upon to enrich is well; but if he wants to 
judge, he raises immense problems seemingly insoluble only be- 
cause the distinction between the individual’s instincts and the 
authentic act of reason has been neglected. In short, the con- 
tradictory assertions of poet and analyst assume that a capital 
and still pending question has been settled: is literary psychology 
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an instrument of discovery, and if so in what measure and under 
what conditions? 

There is another essential point which is related to the previous 
one and with which philosophic criticism alone is suited to deal: 
I mean what may be called the two registers of creation. To-day 
thanks to the confusion of doctrines, to the encroachment of in- 
stinct upon judgement, to the absence of a comprehensive and 
satisfactory theory, to the faculty now hereditary among our con- 
temporaries of hastily translating more or less their sensations 
into ideas, and thanks finally to the more and more clearly political 
organization of literary life, many artists and writers work in two 
registers at the same time, not without arousing deplorable equivo- 
cations. On the one hand, the artist accomplishes his work of 
artist, on the other he comments upon it, builds up its theory and 
relates it to the master works which have aroused the public’s 
attention or the specialists’ attention: he “talks” the work at the 
same time as he carries it out. Soon a confusion fatal to common 
sense has occurred between the work as it is created and the work 
as it is explained, that is to say, imagined and willed by the author. 
The latter extends, completes, and perfects his creation by his 
conception, he stops holes, dissimulates fissures with ideas, calls 
to his rescue the masterpieces to which he claims relation; he seeks 
to make us admire in the work just what he has not succeeded in 
incorporating therein and to prevent us from perceiving that his 
mountain-theory has been delivered of a mouse-work. There is 
no natural affinity between an artistic reality, the product of a 
creation, and the commentary, however intelligent, which it pleases 
the author to supply with it. The one cannot serve to measure the 
other, and certainly the commentary can in no way be substituted 
for the artistic reality. When words take the place of the thing and the 
intention, the accomplishment, it is a sign that one is trying to apply 
to the spiritual life the methods of advertising and politics. The 
critical consciousness of a work is not the work of its author: such 
should be, such certainly has been, the principle of all sane criticism. 
The silence and mystery around a masterpiece infinitely exceed all 
definition. And besides we know that an idea is valid only if 
it has not been produced from the same mould as the reality which 
it interprets. 

I have stressed this little defect of our period, a defect which is 
really a target for satire, only in order to insist once more on the 
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timeliness of a philosophic criticism. All these sandbanks of 
ideas deposited by modern art threaten to poison us, so that one 
may ask: is it not time to entrust sanitation and growth to some 
pioneers of good-will? That to-day at every turn, at every moment, 
and often in spite of ourselves, we raise problems belonging to 
philosophic analysis, is a fact; and as nothing is more confusing 
and disturbing than a beginning of thought, it is by way of being 
good method to draw completely what we cannot prevent ourselves 
from sketching. 


III 


Impressionism sets us afloat, the artificial intermediaries between 
reality and ourselves are suppressed, and by being maintained 
constantly in the presence of life we are forearmed against the 
sophism of cause and fact. Further, because we are brought back 
to the hither side of common-sense perception, and as it were to its 
source, we are invited by impressionism to a revision of the ideas 
guiding us; but this latter work becomes possible only if first this 
world of sensibility with its mirror-like facets is integrated by 
intelligence. Note that the required effort is not superhuman. 
The state of anarchy is not so serious as one would be tempted to 
believe. In spite of our worst extravagances we are moving to- 
wards unity: I mean that in us the unity of the dislocated and 
scattered object is remade, this time in a purely sentimental form. 
For all subjective reactions, affective or otherwise, through which 
common-sense perception has been deformed, are nevertheless 
grouped around a specific unity of reaction and depend on that 
undefinable and global shade which warns us that we are in the 
presence of one thing and not of another. For the interpretation 
of such a thing the dictionary is of but little assistance: we seem 
to be solicited by I know not what more substantial and more 
subtle reality. Thus are formed in us psychic equivalents of things 
containing within themselves the principle of their elucidation. 
Through the concentration of impressionism reality is translated 
into human tendencies and these in turn have to be translated by 
analysis. The thing to be understood is displaced and situated 
between common-sense reality and intelligence: that is the astral 
body of the object. 

No one has felt this sliding of reality more intensely than Proust 
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did in sight of the steeples of Martinville. It may be that in these 
celebrated pages one should discern, with Charles Du Bos, the start 
of a Platonism which the author failed to develop later, but ] 
believe that from that moment of suspense when he no longer 
recognized in the traits of things what he divined about them con- 
fusedly, Proust allowed himself to be guided by a sure instinct: 
the venue of his ideas is assuredly that mixed zone of being in 
which the phantoms of the affective world pass one after the other. 
Be that as it may, Proust’s essential effort has consisted in trans- 
porting to the plane of clear and distinct consciousness those im- 
pressionist formations which I have named psychic equivalents of 
the object and in transforming them into intellectual equivalents, 
Hence the extreme originality of his analysis: for it bears not on 
things in so much as they are pretended independent of us, but 
upon ourselves in so far as we integrate our reactions in the face 
of things; he raises to the full light of consciousness what seemed 
to be eluding him by definition. Thus Benjamin Crémieux has 
had good reason to make of Proust the model impressionist : indeed, 
see how he went about it: instead of seeking to render an account 
of the object, he succeeded in defining the affective states cor- 
responding to it, and I need not recall in detail to the reader with 
what richness of imagery of association, with what exquisite pas- 
sages from motive to motive, what a surprising dosage of the 
ineffable, what a superhuman memory of the frames of experience. 
Proust’s gift cannot be estimated: he seems to have created con- 
cepts of the lived, the organic, the vegetable, and the inconceivable, 
and to have succeeded by a unique miracle in having made time 
stand still in front of him; and as he never went outside the text 
offered to him by his sensibility, he deciphers only that text, so 
that he reinforces and sculptures our impression even while he 
elucidates it, instead of dissolving it as so many analysts have. 
He has established a close reciprocity between intelligence and 
sensation from which the latter has benefited. He has extended 
nervous tissue into the imponderable regions of the intellect. 
Such is, in my opinion, Proust’s title to glory and his exeat to 
eternity, but his greatness must not be allowed to mask his in- 
adequacies. However great he may be, he is only the last and the 
most complete subjectivist, the last and most sincere of those self- 
confessors of whom Rousseau is the eponym. The Proustians’ 
sophism—less gratuitous certainly than that of cause and fact, 
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but not less deceptive—consists in the translating of their master’s 
experience into objective terms which relate to the object, to truth, 
to what is, a testimony which one suspects of being effected by some 
radical vice. Now, it seems that beside the positive gift which I 
have recalled, Proust suffered from an impotence to become con- 
scious of life otherwise than in purely passive conditions of re- 
ceptivity. This impotence has been considered an advantage, as 
if the tension of will and imagination must inevitably confuse 
truth for us. Here we reach the core of the problem: after having 
been rendered by impressionism the immense service of being 
united with life, must we be asked to deliver up to it the very ob- 
jective impassibility which we had refused to yield to the theo- 
rizers of fact? If the spiritual world is not a procession of 
ordered and ineluctable causes, is it then only a kaleidoscope of 
impressions, the incoherence of which constitutes the foundation 
of things? ( 

Please consider that Proust’s example does not in the least 
compel us to accept this lazy interpretation of life; his passivity 
is a defect, not a quality; it facilitated his analysis, but nothing 
allows us to conclude that it enriched it. In short, he is not passive 
in order better to know things and by method, he is passive because 
he cannot be otherwise, because the creative parts of his mind, 
imagination, will, and intellectual combination, do not in him 
resist the first attacks upon sensibility. In other terms, Proust 
suffered from a fundamental and irreducible discord between his 
imagination and his sensibility, between his prevision and his 
vision, and this prevented him from applying to the treatment 
of reality the spiritual forces which he had spent in imagining the 
latter. Reread those significant pages: the discovery of Mme de 
Guermantes’ face and the discovery of Balbec church: never better 
nor with a more hallucinating power has there been expressed 
the negation of the subject by the object, the brutal obliteration of 
the imaginary figure, the mind’s stupor in the face of that Beyond 
of itself which it had not been wise enough to foresee. Solitary, 
and following his subjective dream to the point of making of 
it a sort of mysticalness of the word and of association, Proust 
charged his sensibility with a living force which multiplied in- 
finitely the shock of experience, tore down at a’ blow all the veils 
interposed between reality and us, and made himself believe for 
a moment that the latter was absolutely impenetrable. After this 
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sort of explosion nothing solid, nothing valid subsisted, except 
the mere passive data provided by sensibility. By this brusque 
and fatal fall into sensation, Proust was naturally brought to 
question thought afresh, and it was by going over, line by line, 
the model which he had drawn before experience, by making a 
scrupulous tracing of it over the object, that Proust, through the 
detour of the intelligence, recovered his vital equilibrium. Thus 
the progress of Proustian thought consists in a transfer of mental 
activity from the future into the past, the past always winning 
spiritually over the future, memory being supplied with a precise 
method for correcting the fanciful forms which imagination had 
at first traced anyhow. Consequence: there is no direct effect of 
spiritual activity on life, but only one on the memory of life 
embalmed in sensibility alone: intelligence serves only itself, so to 
speak, and imagination serves only to help intelligence to define 
the almost ineffable shades of affectivity. Even as in the philos- 
ophy of fact, in the Proustian psychology intelligence, by relation 
to life, is allowed only a retrospective function, which distinguishes 
it clearly from reality, which, being fixed by memory, it analyses 
patiently. The work of Proust is a genealogy of the intellectual 
consciousness. Hence the illusion of duration given by his paint- 
ing of beings: it is he who is enduring in fact, or rather it is his 
experience; but imagine a psychologist beginning to write at the 
moment in which Proust ends his book, and you will agree that 
such a psychologist might very well replace time by space, I mean 
that it would be possible for him to contract their story into 
portraits in the manner of La Bruyére’s.’ I need only, in proof 
of this, that capital remark which he makes regarding Swann, 
that observation is unnecessary in psychology, it being possible to 
deduce a man’s acts surely, once the circumstances are given. This 
is a mechanism which neither Mr Bourget nor Charles Maurras 
would disavow. The subjective character of impressionism, which 
he so marvellously interpreted but did not surpass, the dissociation 
of the intellectual and the spiritual, and the realism of sensation, 
such are the reasons which reduce Proust, once he conceives life, 
to the factitious objectivism of those who have no immediate com- 
merce with it. 

1 To put it more precisely: the duration of subjective experience in Proust 


is revealed by the clearly distinct analysis of the evolution of the characters, 
which evolution describes a rather Balzacian curve. 
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Proust’s disciples tend to erect into a system what in him was 
an accident, a kind of spiritual defeat, and it is partly to dissuade 
them that I have tried to sum up for them the message of Meredith. 
Those two names have often been brought together, and with very 
little reason, for between the intellectual demands of Proust and 
Meredith the differences are infinitely more important than the 
resemblances. While Proust, in order better to undergo life, re- 
laxes and stretches, Meredith becomes aware of life only thanks 
to a tension and an orientation of his whole being, so that experi- 
ence is for him simultaneously an affirmation and a test. In him 
sensation, imagination, will, and intelligence are closely bound up 
and contemporaneous: he creates, if one may say so, what he under- 
stands, in such a way that his creation incessantly modifies reality 
without betraying it. But this reality is not at all the reality of 
Proust, which reminds us appositely that in the things of life the 
nature of the known depends greatly on the nature of the act of 
knowing. Meredith’s world is not an illusion any more than is 
Proust’s: at any moment its psychic existence and breadth may be 
verified; only it cannot be given to a passive sensibility, it can 
only be attained by the conjugated efforts of all our faculties. 
Indeed, does not Meredith lead us forthwith into an ideal universe, 
and one must add that we penetrate this in his wake only rarely 
and as if by a miracle: even as Jacques Riviére profoundly re- 
marked, with human depressions and exaltations he was able to 
compose a new heroism. But the participation of will and intellect 
in experience is sufficient to modify our perspectives of reality, 
to make us sound from it another note. Far from wanting to 
make Meredith say more than he had the intention of saying, 
more than it was suitable for an artistic psychologist, who was 
not a philosopher, to have said: I contend simply that the artistic 
success of his work renders possible an infinitely fecund rational 
interpretation of life, thanks precisely to the close harmony seen 
in him between creation and judgement, two faculties which rarely 
get on well together. For the possibility of such a work is a 
revelation of the existence of two conditions for a veritable spirit- 
ual liberation: in the first place, that a concrete authentic experi- 
ence of life can be realized, one that overflows the confines of a 
purely passive sensibility; in the second place, that in order to 
deepen reality one must not relax in the face of it, but, quite on 
the contrary, go towards it armed with an active intention and a 
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will ever on the alert. Thanks to both the instinct of a novelist 
of genius and the intellectual intuition of a highly cultivated 
psychologist, Meredith was able at one and the same time to create 
living beings gifted with an intrinsic unity and activity and to 
bequeath to us a first conscious interpretation of his creation; he 
succeeded in the passage from the ego to the non-ego while furnish- 
ing us at the same time with the means of utilizing his success 
psychologically. Thereby his message is unique; let us not forget 
that he only starts and orients an effort which it is for us to ac- 
complish. His work isa reality, an act which his rather miraculous 
character renders it difficult to generalize. He has integrated an 
impressionism more complex than that of Proust, and he has done 
it more correctly than he did, but he has not sensibly surpassed the 
latter’s philosophical level. Meredith is one of those rare and 
splendid creatures who facilitate the philosopher’s task without 
rendering it useless, simply because their instinct inclines them to 
live in the right direction, and their sensibility is pregnant with a 
sane and fecund thought. So does he give to us the courage to 
offer the following remarks rather than supply us with arguments 
to verify them. 

The philosophy of fact and analytic impressionism both lead 
alike to a spiritual past-ism, the first by an arbitrary cut in the 
forest of causes, the second by its passivity and its choice of sen- 
sation as the unique medium of knowledge. Psychologically it is 
admitted by both that a thing can be known only when it is given 
and caused, that is to say, past and already detached from us; 
artistically their practitioners, professing themselves incapable 
of immediately “setting” an imaginary being, affirming his unity 
and then abandoning him to his own duration, can but compose 
sorts of mosaics, some of concepts, others of subjective impres- 
sions, destined more or less to replace living syntheses. This 
impotence to render their work independent, either of their ideas 
or of their ego, reveals to us the fundamental life of their analysis 
and incites us to seek its origin precisely in this psychological 
past-ism which they offer to us as the best method of discover- 
ing truth. The work of the theorizers of fact is so evidently 
worthless that we may abandon it to its fate without further at- 
tending to it, but we cannot deal thus with impressionism—the 
only outlet on life we have. It is upon its capricious waves that we 
must navigate as best we can. 
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PARIS LETTER 


February, 1927 


N the December number of Vanity Fair, Theodore Dreiser has 

devoted an article to The Paris of 1926. He had not seen 
Paris since 1912; and the Arc de Triomphe, as well as the Panthéon, 
reverberated with his distress. Paris is no longer what it used 
to be: attracted by the fall in the franc, tourists of the bargain- 
hunting variety have destroyed the delicate and subtle Paris of 
pre-war days. France is invaded by the wave of egoism, mer- 
cantilism, and ugliness which is submerging all Europe, protests the 
celebrated author, who might have called his article A French 
Tragedy. Dreiser is not wrong: it seems at the present time that 
people and cities may do one of two things. Either they may 
suffer ruin and neglect, like Petrograd; or, as the prey of persons 
seeking vulgar amusement, they may, like France, succumb to suc- 
cess. The French Riviera, for instance, has certainly become one 
of the most repellant things on earth: it is noisy and dusty, the 
large estates have been split up, and there are many suburban 
villas. Also, it is undeniable that the Paris of foreign popula- 
tion—a continual coming and going at full speed in those colossal 
buses which, as one of my friends has written, “resemble sec- 
tions of an amphitheatre on wheels’”—has all the inconveniences 
of a large American city without any of its advantages. But 
this is merely a juxtaposing of cities, just as—if I may venture a 
comparison with the cities of Asia—the native quarters lie side 
by side with the cantonments of the Europeans. Had Dreiser 
been a little less hurried, I could have shown him—within an 
hour of Paris—provincial districts which are as backward, as 
deserted, and as quiet as they were in the thirteenth century. 
He would have found here the workers whom he speaks of, 
with their “wide seated corduroy trousers drawn tight about the 
shoes.” Even the light upon the Seine or the Marne, with its 
mauves and its rose-blues, and the faint gold of the poplars, is 
the very same that brought profit to the Impressionists. The 
influx of crudity and sight-seeing reached its high-water mark 
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this year and will abate as it has abated in Germany, now tha 
we have a Sound monetary basis. And already—everything being 
always change—the Paris of this season no longer looks in the 
least like the Paris of last spring. But I cannot share at all 
the opinion of Theodore Dreiser when he says that the evident 
disfigurement of Paris and a lowering of moral values entail g 
corresponding retrogression in that level of pure art which, with 
Matisse, Gauguin, Corot, Zola, Rostand, Rolland, and Flaubert, 
made Paris incomparable. French values no longer have exotic 
charm, because like all values, they have become a medium of inter. 
national exchange. France is not responsible for this phenomenon, 
which is world-wide. There has been established, we might say, an 
arbitration of exchange whereby an economic “good” becomes im- 
mediately negotiable everywhere. Painters or writers have a value 
which I shall call a gold value which subjects them to universal 
quotation, clearly at the expense of their local savour. Aside 
from this, though I do not in the least believe (since it would be 
absurd) that all eras are of equal worth, I feel nevertheless that 
we should be running a great risk of unfairness were we to admit 
the same criteria in judging two generations which differ from 
each other as greatly as, for example, our own differs from that 
of Anatole France. French painting has never been more brilliant 
in its influence than it is to-day. Derain, Picasso, Braque, Utrillo, 
Vlaminck, Segonzac, Bourdelle, Luc-Albert Moreau—these names 
hold their own, I venture to say, with those of Le Page, Monticelli, 
and even Gauguin. It matters little that Picasso comes from 
Malaga, or that Van Dongen is Dutch, and Brancusi Roumanian; 
the fact remains that Paris formed them and that they are indebted 
to Paris for their talent. And Matisse can just as reasonably be 
called a painter of to-day and to-morrow as a painter of yesterday. 
In literature, does one believe that our intellectual prestige is 
harmed by the disappearance of the old bleak and pessimistic 
naturalists whose traces still survive in the Académie Goncourt? 
On the other hand, it seems that we must credit post-war Paris 
with the rise of Proust, the greatest French writer since Flaubert; 
it is in the depiction of the new generations that a Gide, with his 
Faux-Monnayeurs, found in 1926 the mest adequate expression 
of a talent which had for many years been marked by incertitude 
and penance. Then there are Giraudoux, a new Gérard de Nerval; 
Valery Larbaud, our Stendhal; the sparkling Jean Cocteau, the 
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Diderot of modern art; Paul Valéry, as great a poet as Mallarmé; 
Paul Claudel, still at the height of his genius and productivity— 
all of whom one can cite, over against the names which Dreiser cites 
with regret. Finally, there is an entire public which is more in- 
telligent, more alive to things throughout the world, and which 
reads and knows, good heavens, Dreiser, for instance. Whereas 
thirty years ago, even granting him genius, no one would have 
heard tell of him. And behind them, what an excellent group of 
young original writers, who are under thirty or are barely thirty, 
and whose international reputation is either firmly established or 
is rapidly becoming so: Joseph Delteil, the author of Joan of 
Are’; Martin du Gard; Bernanos; Drieu la Rochelle; Monther- 
lant; Soupault ; and the foreigners, the Swiss Cendrars, the Rouma- 
nian Panait Istrati, the American Julien Green, and the Russian 
Kessel, who have made new contributions to France and have 
enriched her with alien modes of feeling. In music, the group of 
the Six maintains such cohesion, and has been so assiduous in both 
study and production, that it has procured a distinct position for 
itself within a few years. Arthur Honegger; Darius Milhaud, at 
present in the United States; Georges Auric; Erik Satie; Poulenc— 
the success of these composers abroad, and even in the Germanic 
countries which resisted and still resist the charm of Debussy and 
our Impressionistic music, does not allow it to be said that, in music 
either, the intellectual value of Paris in 1926 was in decay. Every- 
where, despite the demoralization, the struggle for life, the con- 
gestion, and hindrances to advancement, I see on all sides of me 
nothing but work, research, conscientious effort, which promptly 
manifest their results abroad, no longer requiring fifty years and 
the Academy, for a gaining of general attention. 

Which does not keep us from being in agreement with Dreiser, 
on several points. I myself saw enough of the years before the 
war to know that the amenities of living in France at that time, 
even without much money, were incomparable. But I despise 
tegrets; I cast my lot with the present. I admire it for its new 
virtues, its love of truth, its modesty, its force, its vitality: I pity 
it for its sadness, its neuroses, its pessimism; and I try to extract 
those elements which are best and most interesting. 

Thus I turn to Paul Claudel, appointed French Ambassador at 


1 Joan of Arc. By Joseph Delteil. 8vo. 266 pages. Minton Balch and 
Company. $3. Reviewed in Tue D1at, October 1926, page 337- 
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Washington. The United States already knows that France js 
sending, in Claudel, one of her great men. French literature has 
been distinguished by great poets, from Ronsard to Paul Valeéry, 
who have everything in their favour except genius: a kind of 
ecstasy, of constant communication with super-terrestrial powers, 
a prophetic inspiration which is certainly what is meant by pure 
poetry, and what differentiates it, after all, from versification. | 
can cite three exceptions to this; namely, Victor Hugo, Rimbaud, 
and Claudel. Claudel owes much to both Hugo and Rimbaud, not 
only by reason of his personal romanticism, but also by the accident 
of his generation. He resembles them, for he is like a swollen stream, 
formidable in its charge, bearing down treasures, tree-trunks, clouds 
which either help or hinder. After Téte d’Or, after his early works 
written while he was vice-consul at Boston, in prose poems, dramas, 
satires, and comedies this man, who has remained an early Christian, 
a fervent Catholic, and who has passed his life in China, in Brazil, 
in Germany, in Denmark, and in Japan, while retaining some 
thing of the Burgundian rustic with the smell of the earth about 
him, has displayed energy, abundance, a continuous and profound 
self-renewal. The study by Jacques Riviére which appeared in 
Etudes, and the earlier book by Duhamel, are so far the two best 
critical essays on Paul Claudel, who—together with his work—vwill 
represent at Washington a France which is intense, staunch in its 
faith, and intimate withal, and which we are proud to present to 
the United States. 

Claude Monet has just died. I learned of this to-day, as the 
sun was sinking, upon such an afternoon as Monet would have 
loved. I was on the Mediterranean, in the Rade de Toulon, ina 
twilight refined and made silken by winter, without any of the 
vulgar tints which summer gives to southern sunsets, and I re 
garded enviously, this long and beautiful career as a painter—the 
most beautiful and the most joyous of trades when it is crowned 
with success—the peaceful end, prolonged at Giverny, amidst 
flowers which, with animals, are our one refuge from the sorrows 
and malice of men. I did not always like his works of the last 
twenty years, and I had been unjust tohim. But one day Vuillard 
reproved me with such calm eloquence, such cogency, and so com- 
municative a respect, that I have never since failed to see in Monet 
the supreme master of landscape in the nineteenth century—an 
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artist who became part of the history of art while he still lived, 
being placed alongside Cézanne, whom he indeed surpassed. Manet 
alone is his superior, and Renoir alone is his equal. But he was 
recognized as the master of pure Impressionism, although he had 
never sought after this title, nor after any other honour for the 
matter of that. And thanks to his long life he found himself, 
along with Guillaumin, its last representative. What a noble 
and enviable existence, from the Femme en Vert et Noir of 1866, 
the Déjeuner sur |’Herbe of the Cassirer collection, down to the 
Nymphéas, passing through the Meules, the Peupliers, the Falaises, 
the Cathédrales, a sort of vast colour epic of France, to which may 
be added the beautiful series from abroad, Venice and London. 
Success came to him after 1890, when the intelligent public began 
to understand the connexions between the new school and such 
romantics as Bonington and Constable and even Turner, and be- 
yond that, the Dutch and in particular the Venetians. Light cen- 
tralized and absolute giving unity to the picture, colour used pure, 
the suppression of black and of “muted” shadows—what an en- 
richment, what necessary cleansing after the ooze and bitumens of 
the Romantics! Certainly it was no longer a matter of re-creating 
nature by thinking it, but simply of rendering nature by feeling 
it. Each generation has a task of its own. The task of Impres- 
sionism was immense, and it has been marvellously performed, 
making way for the enquiries of Cézanne, and later of the Cubists. 
We cannot categorically exclude any one. In art everything is 
inevitable. The last canvases, like the Nymphéas, are the most 
contestable, the early merits of Impressionism being diminished 
here, while we have a corresponding manifestation of defects— 
absence of contours, excessive play and vibration of light, con- 
fusion of planes, an intoxication no longer kept under control, the 
blended, the diaphanous, the coloured fog. Yet even these will 
remain as extraordinary studies, arpeggios of a virtuosity which 
goes beyond the paintings of either the Sungs or the Japanese. 
This art is safely on a footing with that of Mallarmé and Debussy, 
and already these names have become inseparable. 

Edouard Bourdet is now in the United States. One knows 
the prodigious success of his drama, La Prisonniére, which has been 
playing continuously in Paris for a year and which is meeting 
with similar good fortune in New York under the title of The 
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Captive. Bourdet is assured of being favourably received in the 
United States. He is a Frenchman of my generation—a little 
more than thirty-five years of age; intellectually, he is lucid, 
realistic, and well-informed, emotionally he is profound and re. 
served. Bourdet is as far removed as possible from the French 
dramatists of pre-war days, from the turbulent, sensual, and Mes 
sianic romanticism of a Bernstein, or the mincing corruption and 
false art of a Bataille. The subject which he has dealt with js 
quite novel—nor has he tackled it either with the facile violence 
of a pre-war writer whose sole aim would have been to scandalize 
the public, or by the hypocritical use of innuendo, a method which 
we designate as “suggestive.” He has handled it reputably and 
in objective good faith, purely by imparting to the public every. 
thing human and moving contained in a case wherein there is so 
little conformity to nature. The public has understood and re- 
sponded, has been touched just where Bourdet aimed to strike, and 
the result is the very harmonious success of this beautiful piece 
which is valiantly making its tour of the world and which isa 
feature at this moment not only in New York but also, thanks 
to Reinhardt, in Berlin and in Vienna. 
Paut Moranp 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND DOGMA 


Science AND Poetry. By I. A. Richards. 16mo. 
96 pages. W.W. Norton and Company. $1. 


R I. A. RICHARDS is both a psychologist and a student of 
literature; he is not a psychologist who has chosen to 
exercise his accomplishments at the expense of literature, nor is 
he a man of letters who has dabbled in psychology. One might 
expect, in our time, to come across numerous individuals of his 
species; but the double gift, rarer than the double training, is rarely 
given; and Mr Richards is almost alone. The Foundations of 
Aesthetics and The Meaning of Meaning (works of collaboration) 
are books which will certainly gain in importance and estimation. 
His first wholly original book, The Principles of Literary Criticism, 
is a milestone, though not an altogether satisfactory one. Mr 
Richards had difficult things to say, and he had not wholly mastered 
the art of saying them; it is probable that what he has there 
said with much difficulty, he will be able to say better. The 
present little book marks a distinct advance in Mr Richards’ power 
of expression and arrangement. It is very readable; but it is also 
a book which everyone interested in poetry ought to read. 

The book is notable not because of providing the answer to any 
question. Such questions as Mr Richards raises are usually not 
answered; usually they are merely superseded. But it will be a 
long time before the questions of Mr Richards will be obsolete: 
in fact, Mr Richards has a peculiar gift for anticipating the ques- 
tions which the next generations will be putting to themselves. 
And the question which he asks here is one of the greatest moment; 
to realize this and kindred questions is almost to be unable thence- 
forth to keep one’s mind on any others. Exactly what these ques- 
tions are will cause us some trouble to explain. This book of 
ninety-six small pages is, first of all, an enquiry into a new and un- 
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explored aspect of the Theory of Knowledge: into the relation 
between fruth and belief, between rational and emotional assent, Jt 
is an essay in The Grammar of Belief; the first intimation that | 
have met with that there is a problem of different types of belief. 
It touches on the immense problem of the relation of Belief to 
Ritual. It sketches a psychological account of what happens in the 
mind in the process of appreciation of a poem. It outlines a theory 
of value. Incidentally, it contains much just observation on the 
difference between true poetry and false. One cannot swallow 
all these concentrated intoxicants in ninety-six small pages without 
becoming a little dizzy. 

Mr Richards’ importance—and I have suggested that he js 
indeed important—is not in his solutions but in his perception of 
problems. There is a certain discrepancy between the size of his 
problems and the size of his solutions. That is natural: when 
one perceives a great problem, one is the size of one’s vision; but 
when one supplies a solution, one is the size of one’s training, 
There is something almost comic about the way in which Mr 
Richards can ask an unanswerable question which no one has ever 
asked before, and answer it with a ventriloqual voice from a 
psychological laboratory situated in Cambridge. Some of his 
faiths seem to be knocking each other on the head. “. . . Our 
thoughts are the servants of our interests,” he says on page 22: 
it is the up-to-date psychologist speaking. But as we read on we 
find our thoughts turning out to be very poor servants indeed. 
For it appears to be to our interest (what és to our interest, we 
ask) to hold some kind of belief: i.e. a belief in objective values 
issuing from objective reality. One would expect Mr Richards to 
maintain—and he does maintain in part—that “science” is purely 
a knowledge of how things work, and that it tells us nothing of 
what they ultimately are. “Science,” he says (p. 63), “can tell 
us nothing about the nature of things in any w/timate sense.” In 
that case, we should expect that science would leave “the nature 
of things in their ultimate sense” quite alone, and leave us free 
to “believe,” in the “ultimate” sense, whatever we like. Yet 
science does interfere with the “ultimate,” or Mr Richards would 
not have had to write this book; for his view is just that science 
(restricted though it be) has squashed the religious, ritual, of 
magical view of nature upon which poetry has always depended. 
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[ think that Mr Richards will have to reperpend this matter: the 
objection is not so petty and frivolous as it looks. If one is going to 
consider philosophically the nature of Belief, it is as dangerous to 
be a scientist as to be a theologian; the scientist, still more—in our 
time—than the theologian, will be prejudiced as to the nature 
of Truth. Mr Richards is apt to ask a supra-scientific question, 
and to give merely a scientific answer. 

In his theory of value, again, Mr Richards asks the supra- 
scientific question, and gives merely the scientific answer. His 
theory of value appears to be the same as it was in his Principles 
of Literary Criticism. Value is organization (p. 38): “For if the 
mind is a system of interests, and if an experience is their play 
(what does “play” mean?) the worth of any experience is a matter 
of the degree to which the mind, through this experience, attains 
a complete equilibrium.” “Interests,” for Mr Richards, tend to 
be atomic units; a difference of strength between interests tends to 
be merely quantitative. The difference between Good and Evil be- 
comes therefore only the “difference between free and wasteful 
organization”: Good is Efficiency, a perfectly working mental 
Roneo Steel Cabinet System. The best life (p. 42) for “our 
friend” (whom we wish well) is one “in which as much as possible 
of himself is engaged (as many of his impulses as possible).” St 
Francis (to take a figure in the public eye at the moment) might 
have chosen a life in which more of his impulses were engaged, than 
in the life which he did choose; he might have chosen a life in 
which his impulse toward fine clothes (not in itself a bad impulse) 
might have been included. The goal is the avoidance of “conflict” 
and the attainment of “equilibrium.” The Buddhists have a dif- 
ferent name for “equilibrium.” 

I am not so unsophisticated as to assert that Mr Richards’ theory 
is false. It is probably quite true. Nevertheless it is only one 
aspect; it is a psychological theory of value, but we must also 
have a moral theory of value. The two are incompatible, but both 
must be held, and that is just the problem. If I believe, as I 
do believe, that the chief distinction of man is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever, Mr Richards’ theory of value is inadequate: 
my advantage is that I can believe my own and his too, whereas 
he is limited to his own. Mr Richards’ faculty for belief, in fact, 
suffers, like that of most scientists, from too specialized exercise; 
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it is all muscle in one limb, and quite paralysed in another. When 
I peruse Mr Russell’s little book, What I Believe, I am amazed at 
Mr Russell’s capacity for believing—within limits. St Augustine 
did not believe more. Mr Russell believes that when he is dead 
he will rot; I cannot subscribe with that conviction to any belief. 
Nevertheless, I cannot “believe”—and this is the capital point— 
that I, any more than Mr Russell and others of the more credulous 
brethren, get on for one moment without believing anything except 
the “hows” of science. 

Mr Richards seems to me to be the dupe of his own scepticism, 
first in his insistance on the relation of poetry to belief in the past, 
and second in his belief that poetry will have to shift without 
any belief in the future. He admits that “even the most important 
among our attitudes can be aroused and maintained without any 
belief entering in at all” (p. 72) and goes on to say that “we need 
no beliefs, and indeed we must have none, if we are to read King 
Lear.” King Lear is after all a pretty huge exception; but the 
statement is very questionable. I do not know whether Mr 
Richards meant to imply that Shakespeare must have had no beliefs 
in writing it; but I cannot for the life of me see that I need any 
more belief to read Paradise Lost than to read King Lear: and if 
yielding oneself to works of art fostered beliefs, I should say that 
I was more inclined to a belief of some kind after reading the 
play of Shakespeare than after the poem of Milton. I wish, in 
any case, that Mr Richards had given an example of a work of art 
which could not have been produced without belief. Throughout 
this chapter (Poetry and Beliefs) Mr Richards seems to me to be 
using the word “belief” very hazily, usually with the intimation of 
religious belief, though I do not see why he should limit himself 
to that. I do not suppose that he imagines that Homer believed 
in the “historicity” of all the monkey-shines of the Olympian 
troupe; and Ovid, who rather specialized in anecdotes of divinities, 
could hardly be cited as an example of Roman fundamentalism. 
Of the Roman poets, the one with the most “belief” was (I venture 
to suggest) Lucretius, whose beliefs were precisely of a scientific 
kind, and whose belief in his phantom Venus is very attenuated 
indeed. But even if we take the poet who might seem the aptest 
for Mr Richards’ purpose—Dante: what right have we to assert 
what Dante actually believed, or how he believed it? Did he 
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believe in the Summa as St Thomas believed in it, and did even 
St Thomas believe in it as M Maritain does? And how dependent 
is Dante upon the “magical view of nature”? 

The whole problem turns on the question whether emotional 
values can be maintained in a scientific universe. Mr Richards is 
very well aware—as I know from conversations with him—and I 
know no one who is more aware—that emotions and sentiments 
appear and disappear in the course of human history, and rapidly 
too; that certain sentiments of the late Middle Ages, which we 
should be glad to have if we could, have completely disappeared, 
like the secrets of the best stained glass or Byzantine enamel-work. 
It seems quite possible, as Mr Richards suggests, that a future 
increase in scientific knowledge may be accompanied by a steady 
deterioration in “spirituality” (the word is mine, not Mr 
Richards’). Mr Richards thinks that the only thing that can 
save us from “mental chaos” is poetry, a poetry of the future 
detached from all belief. What this poetry will be I cannot con- 
ceive. If his description of the “poetry of belief” were clearer, 
we should also have a clearer idea of what he means by the poetry 
of unbelief. If there is such a distinction as he draws, between 
the poetry of all the past and the poetry of all the future, then I 
do not think that he is justified in making exceptions of such poems 
as King Lear. If he is right, then I think that the chances for 
the future are not so bright as he hopes. Poetry “is capable of 
saving us,” he says; it is like saying that the wall-paper will save us 
when the walls have crumbled. It is a revised version of Literature 
and Dogma. 

The chief fault of the book is that it is too small; the subject 
is immense. In the ninety-six pages Mr Richards covers so much 
ground that I have had to leave some of his most interesting 
theses, and all of his penetrating and highly valuable criticism of 
contemporary poetry, untouched. He has worried and tantalized 
us, and we demand a bigger book. 

It is a pity, by the way, that the seventh line of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet (p. 19) by which Mr Richards illustrates his theory of the 
process of appreciation of poetry, should have been printed with 


one syllable omitted (for fo read unto). 
T. S. Error 
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Tue Story or tHE Catuotic Cuurcn. By Cuthbert 
Wright. romo. 315 pages. Albert and Charles 
Boni. $2.50. 


R CUTHBERT WRIGHT has assimilated the methods of 

T. B. Macaulay and J. R. Green, and without undue obliga- 

tion to these masters, evolved an historical method of his own, 

“swift without haste and calm without delay.” If his style has 

spirit it has body as well; nor can the critical onslaught on the 

decencies of English prose, with its contention that style is as- 

sumed only to conceal a want of material, cite The Story of the 

Catholic Church as an example. Here is matter enough; the vast 

subject is compressed into less than three hundred pages. To 
present it clearly and elegantly confirms the achievement. 

The core of the matter is that Mr Wright—and this is a rare 
quality among historians—credits his reader with some intelligence. 
. The obvious fact, the platitude of the chroniclers, he sums up in 
an epigram, devoting the space he has gained to the brilliant ex- 
position of some episode more important in the career of the 
Church than the familiar schisms. Also, in this new scale of 
proportion, there is a place for numerous character portraits which 
show the author’s powers as stylist and humanist, at the same time 
personifying events that might otherwise confuse the reader. And 
most important, Mr Wright has scope for the development of his 
central thesis: the fatal shift of emphasis within the Church from 
the credo ut intelligam of Anselmian mysticism, the device of 
Catholicism at its zenith, to the doctrine of a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of God, the doctrine of its nadir. 

Thus, the book is a threnody of the Bartered Bride, of the 
Sponsa Christi, once borne up in the hands of faith lest she dash 
her foot against a stone; now impelled to tread the cobbles of 
fact like any mortal. She cannot prove the historical existence of 
Jesus; she cannot prove her Gospels to be factual testimony. Yet 
these bodily weaknesses have, in her robust and glorious days, 
heartened her as a spiritual athlete sinewed by faith alone. Never 
has she been called upon to lay her dogmas and mysteries before the 
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tribunal of reason. As Cardinal Newman once pointed out, there 
can be no conflict between the Church and, for example, Science; 
because on no territory do their interests clash; on no possible 
battlefield can the ghostly cohorts of faith and the regiments of 
fact engage each other. But since the Reformation, the Church 
has stooped in the attempt to conquer. Assuming a humility not 
meet for a divinely founded religion, she has remade herself from 
within to please the Calvinists, dropped her other-worldly arrogance 
to please the patriots, and, relinquishing Excalibur altogether, has 
declared through Pope Gregory XVI in 1834 and reaffirmed 
through the Vatican Council in 1870 that a certain knowledge of 
God can be obtained by reason alone. “The only trouble with 
the Catholic Church in this country,” says Mr Wright, “‘is that it is 
nervously attempting to be a department of the American Defense 
Society or the Purity League. No one can read its history without 
realizing that its true function in this world is something very 
different. It is an international and everlasting Church, lifted 
high above our little systems and pruderies.” He would doubtless 
agree with Mr Arthur Machen that “‘its priests are called to an 
awful and tremendous hierurgy; its pontiffs are to be the path- 
finders, the bridge-makers between the world of sense.and the 
world of spirit. And, in fact, they pass their time in preaching, 
not the eternal mysteries, but a twopenny morality, in changing 
the Wine of Angels and the Bread of Heaven into gingerbeer and 
mixed biscuits; a sorry transubstantiation, a sad alchemy, as it 
seems to me.” 

In discussing these matters at length, I would not give the im- 
pression that Mr Wright bends his facts to his thesis. His history 
is temperamental but seldom prejudiced. If from time to time 
he permits himself an ironical thrust at the priggishness, the 
chauvinism, the bad music, the corrupted ritual—the Protestant 
taste, in short—of the modern Catholic Church, it is because he 
loves so well the indwelling glory of the Age of Faith. In the 
reflected glow from “the fiery pageant of the Mass” we observe 
the procession of saints, kings, popes, and martyrs, evoked by Mr 
Wright’s lively and touching prose to symbolize the human 
qualities of that personage greater than them all, the Church 
herself. In this noble enthusiasm for Catholicism, Mr Wright 
will probably give offence to modern Catholics. 

For to-day, the Catholic will defend all the sad compromises 
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of his church, by which she has disarmed herself before her 
enemies, rather than admit the need for a sturdy yea-saying jn 
faith. Some years ago I was extolling the haphazard beauties of 
St Gatien’s Cathedral at Tours to a man who lived in its shadow, 
It seemed to me, from its Roman base-wall to its rounded sixteenth. 
century towers, rising like two gigantic poplars above the poplars 
beside the Loire, a document in stone, a record of so many ages of 
undeviating faith. My friend dismissed St Gatien’s with a wave 
of his hand. If I would see Catholicism, I must visit the basilica 
of St Martin, a modern “Byzantine” horror, a hubbub of imitation 
mosaics and plaster statuary. 

It is the historic church which Mr Wright would rebuild for 
us, stone by stone, that we may comprehend the way it is designed 
and fashioned, the laughter and tears which have accompanied its 
rise from the primal rock, the chants and praisegivings, the wars 
fought for its sake and the poems written to its triumph. His 
commentary, directed by a mind sensitive to the nuances of human 
feebleness and aspiration, might well, were it not for Catholic 
touchiness and Protestant bigotry, reawaken a zest for departed 
splendours and prepare the way for their return. For above all 
else, the work is devoted to the cause of Faith, which alone can 
quicken the Catholic religion and the arts which are the hand- 
maidens thereof. 


“T have tried to make my book simply a picture, or rather a series 
of pictures; to give away their whole case to the agnostics at the 
start; to employ all their pet weapons against myself; to state at 
the outset that the Church exhibits all the scars of human imper- 
fections, violences, and compromises; that Christ for whose sake 
the Church exists cannot be proved even to have lived historically; 
that nothing can be proved; that the basic axiom of religion is 
faith, and nothing but faith.” 


In measuring the Church by the rule of faith, Mr Wright has 
rendered judgements against which reason cannot prevail. 


Rosert HILtyer 














THE ART OF VISIBLE THINGS 


GAUTIER AND THE Romantics. By John Garber 
Palache. Illustrated. 8vo. 186 pages. The Viking 
Press. $3. 


N the preface to his collected poems, Gautier denies that art 
has any other aim than itself. “The author of the present work 

is of no political party . . . he is nothing. He writes poetry in 
order to excuse himself for doing nothing, and does nothing in 
order to excuse himself for writing poetry. . . . In general, he 
thinks that as soon as a thing becomes useful, it ceases to be beauti- 
ful. Art is freedom, luxury, the delight of the soul in the midst 
of idleness. Painting, sculpture and music are absolutely devoid 
of utility.” This, in its earliest form, is the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake, which Gautier originated and to some degree personified. 

His poems themselves were the basis of other doctrines, not by 
what they said, but by what they definitely excluded from the art 
of verse. They are without ideas, and almost without emotions; 
or rather, their emotions are always implicit in ¢hings, in visible 
objects which are sometimes employed as symbols; more often 
Gautier describes them for their own sake. He speaks of himself 
as “seeing nothing of the world except what is seen from a win- 
dow”; and again, in talking to the Goncourts: “All my value 
consists in being a man for whom the visible world exists.” Every- 
thing else—facts, theories, admonitions, aspirations, or mental 
agony—was left for prose to express. 

He preferred to treat small subjects in limited forms, “some- 
times on plaques of gold or copper, with the bright colours of 
enamel, and sometimes with the wheel of the engraver of precious 
stones, on agate, cornelian or onyx.” Enamel-work and Cameos— 
the English title is not so definite, nor so graceful, as Emaux et 
Camées, but it is quite as effective in describing the limited perfec- 
tion toward which Gautier toiled patiently. “The artist is like 
a day-labourer. . . .” 

His poems have been admired more than they were read, and 
imitated more than they were admired; that is, they are imitated 
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even to-day, at third or fourth hand, by writers to whom Gautier 
is only a name and a rose-coloured waistcoat. More directly, 
they formed the style of Leconte de Lisle and Hérédia; they fore. 
shadowed the whole Parnassian school; and some of their features, 
such as the rigorous exclusion of ideas and the use of things to 
express emotion, can be found even in authors like Mallarmé and 
Valéry, in general so hostile to all the theories of Gautier. His 
influence extends to such a recent volume as the Anthology of 
Pure Poetry; for there, in the introduction, one finds Mr George 
Moore searching for poems without “the subjective taint”; with- 
out “ideas, thoughts, reflections,” and based instead on “admiration 
of the only permanent world, the world of things. . . . I ask my- 
self, and reproachfully, how many years went by before the seed 
sown by Gautier rose from the dreams of its wintry nest.” 

His attitude to art in general, which I began by mentioning, 
has had an even more curious history. In France it very nearly 
became a religion. I do not know who introduced it to England, 
but it can certainly be found in Oscar Wilde’s Intentions. Either 
from Wilde or his French sources, it spread to all the poets of the 
eighteen-nineties, and was not affected by their permanent or tem- 
porary oblivion; it passed from poets to novelists, from novelists to 
the daily papers, and is perfectly familiar to the man in the street. 
Like ripples in a pool, it has changed its shape as it advanced. The 
unprovable, but possible, theory that art is entirely useless, has 
been turned into the theory that art has no effect whatsoever on 
conduct. This, in turn, has been applied to ends which Gautier 
could hardly have anticipated. Every time the Watch and Ward 
Society condemns a book, or the United States Post Office bars 
it from the mails, or a bill is introduced at Albany to forbid its 
publication, art for art’s sake comes forward, in its revised and 
strictly modern form, to state that no harm was intended, that 
morality still reigns unchallenged, that the book in question, being 
a work of art, could have no posible effect on what people think or 
do. “See!” its determined friends proclaim, “we have clipped 
the wings of art, and flea’d its rump, and pared its claws; it makes 
outrageous noises, but is guaranteed to be ineffective; it is a per 
fectly tame griffon, trained to amuse and raised for a household 
pet!” . . . But Plato, when he banished poets from his common- 
wealth as being dangerous to the established order, was paying 
them a less ambiguous compliment. 
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These remarks will serve to show that Gautier is still a living 
force. Mr Palache was wrong to describe him as “an island in 
the stream of development, or rather 2 fragment of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century formalism . .. washed down in 
the torrent and left along the bank somewhere in a quiet pool or 
back-water”; instead, he is part of the stream itself. There are 
features of modern literature and literary theory which cannot 
be understood without reference to his work; and it deserves less 
casual treatment than it receives in the present volume. 

Gautier and the Romantics belongs to that urbane and rather 
impure type known as “literary studies”—a name which is gener- 
ally applied to mixtures of fact, opinion, character, atmosphere, 
friendships, quotations from other critics, and more or less enter- 
taining anecdotes. This heterogeneous material is difficult to ar- 
range, and a central character does not always take the place of 
a unifying idea. It results that the principal fault of the book is 
a lack of composition which extends from the whole to the separate 
chapters; sometimes each paragraph sets out in a new direction; 
each sentence may be a detour leading, through picturesque land- 
scape, to a point a little more distant from an always uncertain 
goal. What Mr Palache has written is a passable guide-book, 
whose interest lies almost entirely in its describing a period which 
has long been neglected, buried in theses, or unjustly damned. 


Matcoitm Cow.Lrey 








POETRY AND POLITICS 


Tue Roap Rounp Irevanp. By Padraic Colum. Il- 
lustrated. romo. 492 pages. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $4. 


O those who admire the genius of Mr Padraic Colum this book 
will be at once a disappointment and an encouragement; a dis 
appointment in that many of its pages are nothing better than 
hack-work, an encouragement in that, now here, now there, through- 
out the volume, there appear, like the shimmer of glow-worms in 
unillumined grass, the delicate appreciations of a poet capable 
of lightening our darkness. It seems to me that Mr Colum fails 
in this book, as far as he does fail, from attempting to combine 
under the same cover poetry and political speculation. The volume 
contains, however, so much of the first that we are tantalized to 
think how fine a book of lasting literary merit he might have written 
had he been content to confine himself to recapturing those fleet- 
ing impressions which stirred his imagination as he wandered up 
and down the lanes and roads of his natal land. 
He observes for example the particular lingering beauty of a 
September twilight and is able to evoke its sad loveliness by the 
charmed rhythm of a single line of verse: 


“No herds have I to drive through the long twilight.” 


The same service he does for the wet autumns, so common in Ire- 
land: 


“There are three very desolate things, oats lying, hay lying, turf 
lying, and turf lying is the most desolate of them.” 


By a thousand unaffected references he re-creates for us the inti- 
mate atmosphere of an Irish village “where the hearth is still 
the centre of life in the cottages.” Who should know if not 
Padraic Colum the look of these interiors with their fiddles and 
fowling-pieces? How he delights to treasure the simple utterances 
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of their inhabitants, simple with the humorous simplicity that is 
characteristic of these ambiguous Iberians! “Do I know him, 
do I know him? Do I know my oul’ shirt? Aye, I know him 
as well as I know bread.” That is exactly the kind of remark that 
Mr Colum cherishes as in the murmur of conversation it reaches 
his ears across a room odorous with the earthy incense of peat. 

On one occasion as he was approaching just such a cabin he 
came upon an old woman surrounded by goats who was singing 
“a slow old song.” “She was good enough to sing it over for me— 
an old true-lovers song, she said it was, and she had heard it sung 
at a wedding in Termon Feckin forty years before.” Do you not 
catch in the cadence of the prose of this “true Catholic” an echo 
of the prose of a good old “Protestant Catholic” buried at Win- 
chester long years ago, but also in his day a lover of a “smooth 
song” and the “great and ancient pieties’? Mr Colum’s interest 
and curiosity in all the wayside lore of his beloved country are 
insatiable. Now he is enquiring into the craft of the wheel-wright 
who uses for his carts “deal for the body, larch for the shafts, ash 
for the rims of the wheel and oak for the felloes,” now treasuring 
the delicate sensibility of an ignorant farmer who takes pleasure 
“in the smell of the bushes that is lost in the heat of the day,” 
now relishing the exasperation felt by “the tinkers” or gipsy wan- 
derers when with “windy hats” on their heads they fling back their 
curse upon the sober householders passed by them on their un- 
premeditated wayfaring. 





























“You live man and wife, you say—like the goats, two and two 


a-tether 
For fear ye should reach to the hedge-tops, and the wild taste get 


in your blood.” 











One of the finest passages in the book occurs in his description of 
a village funeral. Here Mr Colum’s imagination, as is the preroga- 
tive of the imagination of all poets, escapes from the immediate 
constraint of the passing moment to contemplate with tender pity 
the story of the generations born to life under the bright stars. 
With grave attention he observed all that went on in the village 
churchyard till suddenly there rose from the hallowed enclosure, 
the wild and desolate caoine. “It was the veritable cry that has 
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gone up from every field in Europe and Asia, the cry that has the 
memory in it of all grief.” 

Perhaps it is a limitation engendered by an unconfessed racial 
hostility which makes it difficult for the present reviewer to ap. 
preciate as he should the Irish Renascence. How the elbows of 
these Irishmen do twitter when they begin tuning up their own 
fiddies! The Abbey Theatre, what a coil from first to last there 
has been made about it! And if the truth were for once to be 
blurted out we would find that much that it has contributed is the 
veriest make-believe, an altogether artificial recrudescence of fairy- 
stories in which not one of these clever frequenters of fashionable 
London drawing-rooms really believes. ‘““We are all seeking to-day 
for some glimpses of the Fairyland our fathers knew,” writes A. E. 
and does not realize how hazardous to the health of true poetry 
such an occupation is. And with what incredible chat they regale 
each other now and again! Listen to this: “ ‘Sophocles, Raphael, 
Shelley’ George Moore had said, running his hands through his 
blond hair ‘what have they done compared with A Doll’s House?” 
Even that great poet, W. B. Yeats, is reported once to have re- 


marked to James Joyce, “I do not know whether you are a fountain 
or a cistern.” Meanwhile that celebrated son of chaos “indiffer- 
ent as a herring bone” shuffled off in his tennis shoes to a more 
unaffected environment bequeathing to the literary leaders of the 
Island he was leaving a valedictory poem that includes the two 
famous lines: 


“And though they spurn me from their door; 
My soul shall spurn them ever more.” 


LLEweELtyn Powys 








Tue THsautts, by Roger Martin Du Gard, translated from the French 





Tue VALLEY oF THE Kinos, by Marmaduke Pickthall (12mo, 295 pages; 





Joanna Goppen Maraziep, and Other Stories, by Sheila Kaye-Smith (12mo, 





Circe’s IsLanp and Tue Girt anp THE Faun, by Eden Phillpotts (12mo, 
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by Madeleine Boyd (2 vols., 12mo, 631 pages; Boni & Liveright: $5) 
is a prose panorama of contemporary life—rich in observation, vivid in 
characterization, and objective in treatment. These two volumes 
trace the ascending arc of an ambitious programme—a rounded picture 
of certain phases of French civilization—and there is every indication that 
the author is equipped to carry it forward to a notable conclusion. The 
work has that sustained glamour which only a first-rate imagination can 
impart to fiction, together with unflagging pace and dramatic sense. The 
strength and rhythm of his style have been admirably caught in the 
translation by Madeleine Boyd. 


Knopf : $2.50). The Valley of the Kings is slight in scope as compared 
with the author’s Said the Fisherman, a book which has more fulness of 
character and episode than any novel published in English in the past 
twenty years. But it is vivid in character and background, and it is so 
truly of the Orient that through it we get another understanding of 
Oriental patterns and the Thousand and One Nights; we understand, 
too, why the Arabic-speaking people, Moslem and Christian, shrink from 
and cringe to European civilization. Very strange and very fateful 
European people and their manners appear as we see them through the 
eyes of Iskender’s mother, Iskender, Elias, and the old priest Mitri. But 
hasn’t there been some compromise made in the present edition of the 
book as regards the presentation of these fateful Europeans? Kak, in the 
other edition, has a more talismanic look than the Cook whom Abdullah 
serves in the present edition, and Britestant looked more acclimatized to 
Syria than the Protestant which now appears in the book. 


464 pages; Harpers: $2). Like most follow-ups, this contains the es- 
sence of its predecessor in somewhat diluted measure, but even so it is 
much more pungent and pervasive than four-fifths of current fiction. 
Readers of Joanna Godden are said to have “persuaded” its author to 
write a sequel, but the motivation is stronger than that. The short stories 
which fill more than half the volume maintain a high level of excellence. 


238 pages; Macmillan: $2.50). “There is a deep gulf between what 
every man is and what he would have you believe him to be,” says the 
serpent in Circe’s Island. Mr Phillpotts is a prolific and successful novel- 
ist, but—occasionally—he would have one believe him to be a seventh son 
of one of the seven sages. So he writes stories which are half mythology 
and half Dr Frank Crane, brimming with classical allusions and syndicate 
truisms. Both of these tales fall in that category. 
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Lorp Rainoo, by Arnold Bennett (12mo, 393 pages; Doran: $2). “There 
was a speechless poet hidden somewhere in Mr Raingo, that died often 
and came back to life, and was authentic.” Thus Mr Bennett on the 
first page of his novel, and what he claims for his central character is— 
in a sense—equally true of himself. But in this instance, Mr Bennett's 
creations are more significant than his treatment of them; he loses his 
quarry in the jungle of British politics and stalks, heavy-footed, through 
the underbrush. Lord Raingo belongs in the serious column of Mr Ben- 
nett’s fiction, but far down on the list. 


Srrancers, by Dorothy Van Doren (12mo, 275 pages; Doran: $2). In one 
of the Central African tribes, an accepted practice—during a visit— 
is the interchange of wives. Mrs Van Doren has imported this quaint 
custom, giving it a New York application. The experiment is premeditated 
by one pair; the other two more or less reluctantly adopt it. The author 
disagrees with Bernard Shaw’s greengrocer, who affirmed that marriage 
“doesn’t bear thinking about”; her characters do little else, and although 
their actions are incredible, one puts up with them for the sake of a novel 
which is in other ways sound and discerning. If Mrs Van Doren will 
bring the same facility and the same power to her next novel—and change 
the subject—it should be a book of notable merit. 


Far Env, by May Sinclair (12mo, 201 pages; Macmillan: $2). Novelists 
in novels—like clergymen in novels—are rarely endowed with an adequate 
share of ordinary intelligence, and Miss Sinclair’s exhibit is no exception. 
To make matters worse, the novelist’s wife—in this instance—has to get 
along with an even scantier allotment than he has. Between them, they 
lend themselves spinelessly to support the writer’s extravagant thesis, and 
if the reader could only do likewise, no doubt this would be an imposing 
book. But the reader can’t—and it isn’t. 


Tue Casuarina Tree, by W. Somerset Maugham (12mo, 288 pages; 
Doran: $2) indicates, perhaps, that dramatic and fictive gifts are not 
necessarily identical. These six tales of tropic passions and downfalls 
among British planters in Borneo lack nothing of dramatic competence 
in the depiction of their violent actions. Yet they seem not to come home 
to the business and bosoms of readers, for the reason that the author's 
sympathies, and consequently the reader’s, are only spectacularly engaged. 
The persons and moods of the tales are designed to be tragic; but one 
is obliged to think them merely somewhat histrionic. The persons, 
perhaps, are less persons than “parts”; good actors might make much of 
them; but as they stand they lack a certain warmth of presence. 


Perhaps as a prelude to a book on the Forms of Parody, Tue CoLLectep 
Paropies or Lovis UnTEerMeYeR (10mo, 324 pages; Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.75) have been issued. The actual volume will make it easier for Mr 
Untermeyer, in the hypothetical volume, to choose his examples all from 
one book. Some of the examples will be witty and appropriate; some, 
like the Heavens section, rather dull. The parody of Eddie Guest is 
superior to that of William Butler Yeats. 
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ScaraBazus, by Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery (12mo, 40 pages; Harold 
Vinal: $1.50). That Miss Montgomery is subject to the dolours and de- 
lights visitant upon a sensitive and responding nature cannot be doubted. 
She has yet to learn, however, that the greatest poetry must soar on the 
wings of an imagination intense, singular, and fecund. This book is 
charmingly bound and printed. 


Humutirty anv Prive, by Amy Spingarn (8vo, 88 pages; Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50). One admires Mrs Spingarn’s sentiency, her power of keeping 
alive in herself her desire to seek and to understand new experience. But 
poetry requires imagination and restraint, and merely to mention “rap- 
turous swoons,” “burning kisses,” and “colorful gardens,” is hardly to 
convey the inner quality of these things. Mrs Spingarn is best when she 
writes of her singular and troubled race. Then certain lines capture for 
a fleeting second the suspended intensity of authentic poetry. 


Tue Best Piays oF 1925-1926, and The Year Book of the Drama in 
America, edited by Burns Mantle (10mo, 637 pages; Dodd, Mead: $3). 
The season covered by this excellent year book of the stage exceeded all 
previous Boardway records in total number of productions, yet less than 
one third of them were rated successful, even by box-office standards. 
Artistically, of course, the ratio is even less. The laws of demand some- 
what govern the editor’s selections, but his “ten best” are fairly repre- 
sentative, although one could have done without The Green Hat. Other 
dramas not of native vintage are The Dybbuk, Young Woodley, and The 
Last of Mrs Cheyney. Most of the choices are good entertainment, and 
most of the choices are little else. 


Turee Prays, by Edna St Vincent Millay (12mo, 147 pages; Harpers: 
$2). To those who admire the work of Edna St Vincent Millay it will be 
a satisfaction to have her three plays published together under one cover. 
True it is that her fragile genius appears less impressive in this medium 
than it does when revealed to us in the form of her lyrics. However, it 
would be impossible to read Aria da Capo, with its peculiar tone of dainty, 
tragic irony, like porcelain shivering under the dance of forked lightning, 
and not realize that even as a playwright her distinction must remain 
unchallenged. 


CrasHinc TuHunper, The Autobiography of an American Indian, edited by 


Paul Radin (10mo, 203 pages; Appleton: $2.50). According to the 
editor, this narrative is a literal translation from the syllabary which the 
Indian set down after three years of reluctance; he was afraid that “what 
he had to say would not look nice if white people subsequently read it.” 
He seems to have much the same soul maladies as Mr Sherwood Ander- 
son’s thwarted whites, and his narrative style is not dissimilar. No 
doubt the book has a certain value as a document, but one would rather 
have the confessions of one who was not quite such a sodden savage. A 
nobler and more lyric Indian speaks—by popular proxy—in From THE 
Lanp or THE Sxy-Biue Water, a collection of songs for music by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart (12mo, 71 pages; Harold Vinal: $1.50). 
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Tar: A Mid-West Childhood, by Sherwood Anderson (10mo, 346 pages; 
Boni & Liveright: $3) is a poet’s ball of yarn—youthful impressions and 
grown-up phrases wound round and round until they form a soft sphere 
of recollection. In style, the book reflects the studied simplicity of his 
later novels rather than the fine economy of his earlier short stories; jt 
is saturated in Mr Anderson’s Hegelian mannerism—all about being, 
and not being, and becoming. Yet for all that, it has many moments of 
beauty and many passages of vivid and unerring reality. 


TuHrovch Many Wrnpows, by Helen Woodward (10mo, 387 pages; 
Harpers: $2.50) is filled with wise and discerning comment on life and 
business and people, skilfully embedded in chapters of autobiography. It 
is a searching, first-hand study of “the harsh white noon of our moder 
day . . . the advertising business in the United States,” done in a tempo 
which makes it as fascinating as fiction. The psychology of the buying 
public has rarely been so entertainingly diagnosed. 


How Music Grew, by Marion Bauer and Ethel Peyser (illus., 10mo, 602 
pages; Putnam: $4.50) is a world-history of music and musicians set 
down in anecdotal style. The full index makes practicable its use as a 
short encyclopedia of musical information. The scope is broad and includes 
a commendable list of the most recent composers. An effort “to attract 
and stimulate the novice” results in much irrelevant “enlargement,” of 
which the reference to “bluff King Hal’s” “eight wives” is an unfortunate 
example. It is deficient in musical examples, which, well chosen, would 
be more instructive than vivacious description. 


My ApvENTuRES IN THE GotpEeNn Ace or Music, by Henry T. Finck (8vo, 
462 pages; Funk and Wagnalls: $5) is as laden with enthusiasm as its 
title suggests; in his autobiography—as in his criticism—Mr Finck was 
not sparing with “the yeast of humor and jesting.” Music was a con- 
tinuous excitement in his life, and so were musicians; his attitude toward 
the art was predominantly impressionistic—never academic. He was a 
good journalist and an intelligent commentator, and he has rolled his 
many recollections into rather a formless bundle, but one which the 
reader may unpack and find therein no dulness. 


A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Herbert S. 
Gorman (illus., 8vo, 363 pages; Doran: $5). Mr Gorman has bril- 
liantly removed Longfellow from the flat security of the fumed oak frame 
which he has so contentedly occupied as one of the benign six of “Our 
Poets,” and has given him three dimensions. The biographer is quite 
certain that Henry, as he calls him, is not an “authentic genius” capable 
of “autochthonous achievement,” but almost in spite of himself, he finds 
the New Englander fastening upon his imagination and spurring him 
to a notable essay in interpretation. Mr Gorman presents the poet and his 
background with extraordinary vividness and insight; his book is a keen 
analysis of American culture in the last century. If Longfellow had 
possessed the superb self-criticism of Henry Adams, he might have 
written it himself; it has the immediacy of autobiography. 
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RAMBLES WITH ANATOLE France, by his secretary Sandor Kémeri (8vo, 
335 pages; Lippincott: $5). “All your statues are exposed to light in 
the most advantageous position,” said Rodin when he came to lunch with 
France after a separation of thirty years. And all his vagrant thoughts 
are exposed with similar care in these reminiscences by his secretary. 
Fragments of art criticism and comment on people and places are laid 
end to end to make a book, but the man who uttered them fails to come 
alive in the pages. His mind is much more vividly felt in Gotpen Tares 
or ANATOLE France (8vo, 352 pages; Dodd, Mead: $3) which contains 
upwards of a score of his short stories—a first-rate apéritif. 


Gsorce Merevitn, by J. B. Priestley (12mo, 204 pages; English Men of 
Letters New Series, Macmillan: $1.25). There can be but little question 
that Meredith is one of the most difficult literary figures of the nineteenth 
century for neat and final critical disposition, and the more one studies 
such earnest but plodding appraisals as this, the more is one convinced 
that the job should be left to brilliant supporters or equally brilliant 
dissenters. A painstaking survey, such as Mr Priestley’s, leaves the 
subject exactly where it was before; it is a thesis which smells of the 
lamp. More especially is this true when the author announces (on page 
60) that “whatever else these novels may be, they are certainly a rich 
feast of story-telling,” and yet affirms (on page 144) that Meredith “is 
not, by nature or by inclination, a narrator, and hardly pretends to tell 
a story.” Occasionally there is a sharp and accurate verdict, as when— 
in discussing the author’s lapses into over-ornamentation of style—he 
suggests that “there being no Meredithian marble on hand, he is giving 
us super-Meredithian stucco, preferring to parody himself rather than to 
lapse into plain speech.” But it takes more than a few of these bricks 
to make a book. 


Twetve Mopern AposT_Les AND THEIR CrEEDs, with introduction by Dean 
Inge (10mo, 209 pages; Duffield: $2.50). Written independently of 
the series and of each other, these contemporary creedal apologia con- 
stitute much useful comparative data and much tolerance. It is, one 
hazards, not a loss to be able to identify as Baptists—Defoe, Milton, 
Bunyan, the first President of Harvard, the John D. Rockefellers, Senior 
and Junior, David Lloyd George, and Secretary Hughes. As writing and 
as thought, however, the presentment of Unitarianism, that of Quakerism, 
and the book’s firm preliminary pronouncement, seem most nearly hyper- 
physical. Dean Inge is, in this introductory essay, “outspoken” and com- 

manding. In Lay THovcnts or a Dean (8vo, 366 pages; Putnam: 

$2.50) he is not so homogeneous, not so august. Certain of these “strong 
convictions,” literary, political, social, and religious, seem more fixed than 
strong. But one sees no occasion for carping or caricature—and surely no 
excuse for misquotation. Despite informal phrases such as “on the brain,” 
and “let off steam,” these essays are good reading. In parents and teachers, 
one is familiar with a certain narrowmindedness, a narrowmindedness of 
the great; but pre-eminently one associates with this author, that saying of 
his, “unworldliness based on knowledge of the world is the finest thing 
on earth.” 














THE THEATRE 


FEW years ago, when Tue Witp Duck was admirably pro. 

duced by The Actors’ Theatre, under the direction of Dudley 
Digges, it became evident that something new could be done with 
Ibsen—in the particular instance a play which had been previously 
exploited for its psychopathic content was produced for all its 
elements of comedy and drama. The result was superb, but it 
proved a dangerous lesson, since the same treatment applied to 
Guosts turns out utterly deplorable. 

In addition, there is Mrs Fiske. At the beginning of the second 
week of the short run of Guosts, she talked incessantly through 
the entire play. I mean this quite literally. In spite of the fact 
that I am fairly familiar with the text of Guosts, I found myself 
unable to follow it in this production; I actually was unable to 
hear what any other character was saying so long as Mrs Fiske 
was on the stage. By the time the first act ended I had discovered 
the reason why. A constant stream of interjections, repetitions, 
and, I suppose, downright gags, issued from Mrs Fiske whenever 
Pastor Manders or Osvald was speaking. In the second and third 
acts all interest in the play was destroyed by this method; toward 
the very end, when Osvald reveals the full extent of the horror 
of his disease, Mrs Fiske, with Osvald seated so that only one-third 
of the audience could see or hear him, took stage centre and uttered 
hysterical cries at such rapid intervals that practically nothing 
of Osvald’s speech was effective. Mr Theodore St John, being a 
good-looking and apparently talented young actor, has now gone 
through the hardest school in the world: he has played with an 
actress whose sole interest in the play seemed to be the destruction 
of every other actor. 

I have always believed that the most effective way of com- 
municating an emotion across the footlights is the indirect way, 
that is, for one character to be so affected by another that the 
audience is doubly moved. It is, of course, entirely right that 
Mrs Alving should grow hysterical when she finds that her son is 
threatened with paresis. But the stage has its essential conventions, 
and one of them is that the audience shall know what all the 
characters are talking about. If Mrs Fiske had not babbled and 
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shouted through the rest of the play, her violent hysterics at the 
end, properly timed, would have been extraordinarily affecting. 
Actually, they became part of the system which ended in the 
ludicrous tableau of Osvald sitting in obscurity crying for the sun, 
while Mrs Fiske posed magnificently in the baby spot which should 
have given Osvald the cue for madness. 

I once saw Paul Orleneff play Guosts. 


Mr Howard’s play is rather like Guosts in many ways. A 
complex takes the place of a physical ailment, and modern terms 
are used instead of the old-fashioned ones about morality. But in 
act one you have a frozen lake with weak spots in it and that is 
where all good Ibsen heroines eventually land. The direction of 
Tue Sitver Corp is either excellent or terrible, depending on the 
precise nature of the text, which I have not seen. * 

I will not attempt, therefore, to distribute rewards and punish- 
ments. Taken as a whole this Guild production is of the hammer 
and tongs school; I have never seen the obvious so laboured, nor 
have I listened to so many speeches which were dramatically in 
the wrong place. In the first act we are made aware, by touches 
subtle or crass, of a mother’s brooding passion for her sons, and 
of her determination to break the marriage of one and the engage- 
ment of another. In the second act the same methods are used 
to convey a considerable insight into the soul of the mother. At 
the end of this act the fiancée of one son, having been broken by 
the mother and betrayed into an hysterical outbreak, leaves the 
house (goes out into the night?) and is seen crossing the dangerous 
lake. The two sons rush out to save her. The mother runs to the 
window and calls out their names. It is a magnificent second act 
curtain, conveying fully the theme and contents and purport of the 
play. But the curtain fails to descend until the mother has called 
to her boys to come back and get their overcoats. 

I went into the lobby at the end of this act slightly sick, a 
little ashamed of belonging to that superior and intelligent section 
of the community which produces, and for which are produced, 
plays in this manner. 

But at Tue Sitver Corp it is not enough that your cup should 
tun over. Nothing will do but a good solid drenching. The 
wandering girl is saved, and in the third act you are suddenly 
treated to a brilliant defence of the mother’s psychology. It re- 
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quires a long speech, the whole substance of which ought to have 
been woven into the action of the play hours before. This, ip 
turn, provokes a long, scientific, Shavian speech on the Oedipus 
complex, which serves no purpose, since that subject at least has 
fully come out in the play, but it permits the introduction of a few 
brutal statements on the identity of mother-love and sexual love. 
The American theatre, intellectually twenty years behind the time, 
as usual, has spoken its piece on Freud. The end is not yet. The 
rescued girl leaves. Drained and broken by her experience, she 
stands at the centre doorway and, from the depths of her heart, she 
utters a nifty. Yes, seriously, when they ask her what she is 
going to do, she says she is going to marry an orphan. I wasa 
little surprised that the production did not require Miss Margalo 
Gillmore, at that point, to break into the old song of which her line 
is the tag. 

It would seem, then, that this is as high as the American theatre 
has risen. For, obviously, the Guild wants as good American plays 
as are written, and produces with all its talents the best that it 
can get. It has a permanent company, which in this play at least is 
admirable. Miss Gillmore’s hysterics are actually moving; I say 
“actually” because most hysterics on the stage annoy me more 
than they move me. Miss Gillmore has the capacity of taking 
her characters sincerely—which has very little to do with the ad- 
vertised quality of sincerity in an actress. She plays her char- 
acters as if they were real to themselves, and consequently they 
have a certain passion and integrity. The other member of the 
company who understands acting in this way is Miss Laura Hope 
Crews. A year ago she was roundly condemned because, in the 
character of a bad and silly retired actress, she “over-played”— 
although it was perfectly obvious that over-playing was the essence 
of her job. In Tue Sirver Corp she has, after all, to utter that 
appalling curtain line at the end of the second act, so that nothing 
she does before or after can be considered extravagant. Actually, 
she has the good lines in the play and some which would be ex- 
tremely high comedy if they were let alone. She does her busi- 
ness with an exquisite tact, a liveliness, and a passion; she has al- 
ways been a delightful comedienne and she carries her delicacy of 
touch into this spoiled and thwarted play. 

GiLBERT SELDES 
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MODERN ART 


HE Henri Matisse pictures in the Valentine Dudensing Gal- 
lery aroused the first flurry of genuine interest in painting 

of the season. Matisse after all these years still has the power to 
waken people up. Doubtless he will guard it to the end—which is 
nowhere in sight—in spite of the perturbations as to health which, 
I’m told, the artist indulged in last summer. There was the usual 
percentage of individuals in attendance who do not as yet “see it,” 
but the percentage of those who do is now so much in preponderance 
that baiting the Philistines in regard to Matisse is no longer much 
fun. They, poor things, seem to be completely cowed, and though 
they still ask questions, do it in small voices that are easily quelled. 
This was a retrospective exhibition of the sort that used to 
incite academicians to special fury. It contained one or two speci- 
mens of the very early work that shows that Matisse could have 
been a Beaux Arts man had he chosen to stoop in that direction; 
but by now the artist is so definitely known not to be a Beaux Arts 
man that his original docilities are completely swamped by the 
later rebellions. That he still defies the world was shown by his 
large Odalisque which slightly troubled a few of his admirers, 
but which had an undoubted success just the same. Vigour for 
vigour this work ought to hold its own in comparison with the 
powerful Picassos shown last summer in the Rosenberg Galleries 
in Paris; and it also has something besides vigour. This Odalisque 
sits upon the floor crumpling one leg beneath herself to do so, and 
Matisse has been amused to make a straight line out of the profile 
of her back, much as Verrocchio made a straight line out of the neck 
in his portrait of a Lady, balancing it or hiding it, with most 
flamboyant patterns in wall-paper and textiles that are magnifi- 
cently painted. This piece would make a gorgeous item in a Lux- 
embourg Museum had we such an institution, but there was no 
opportunity to see if there were an American collector with courage 
enough to place it in a private collection, for, it seems, the Odal- 
isque was not for sale. Perhaps the wily Matisse intends to test 
the courage of the real Luxembourg with it. Logically that is the 
place for it. 
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I have before this accused Matisse of being an incorrigible bad 
boy and so it is not a surprise to find that the artist is again up to 
his pranks in this Odalisque. I stand for the whole thing, however, 
I accept the pranks not only without horror but without protest, 
When the sum total of a work of art is acceptable I never quarrel— 
except amiably and just to make conversion—with a detail. But 
there are plenty of others who will quarrel with the fact that 
when Matisse came to paint the head of this figure he used a 
different set of conventions from those employed on the rest of the 
composition and changed his brush stroke so completely that four 
hundred years hence the Bernard Berensons of the period will 
swear it to be a flagrant case of re-painting and that the sainted 
Matisse could never have seen it. Contemporary evidence is not 
of much avail against the arguments of archaeologists, but stil] 
one must always do all one can in the cause of truth, so I herewith 
testify and assert that Matisse did see it and did paint it—but 
in a mischievous moment. 

Upon the eve of Tue Dtav’s going to press, Miss Georgia 
O’Keefe, the feminine ace of the Intimate Gallery, exposed in that 
sanctum forty of her new canvases. It is too soon to report, there- 
foré, the response—always very hearty hitherto—that Miss 
O’Keefe is to receive from her own sex, but two of her gentlemen 
admirers who had been permitted to see the pictures in advance 
of the show, put no limit to their enthusiasm. Mr Charles De- 
muth, who weighs words well before he uses them, said: “In her 
canvases each colour almost regains the fun it must have felt within 
itself on forming the first rainbow,” and Mr Oscar Bluemner, who 
may not be so particular about words but who weighs them never- 
theless, said: “And now O’Keefe steps forth as artist—priestess 
of Eternal Woman—I may say, as imaginative biologist of all 
creation-form on earth; extending, perhaps by way of analogies, 
the classical conception of life—the Dionysian cult—beyond the 
confines of the human body.” 

Miss O’Keefe’s subjects remain the same, flowers and buildings. 
She has enlarged her sizes. She always drew large petunias, but 
now she makes them the size of pumpkins. The petunia occupies 
the entire canvas, almost, with just a little blue at the far edge to 
indicate sky or water. Decorators accept them willingly and seem 
to know how to place them so that they become doubly attractive. 
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Certain others obtain hidden meanings from them. It is clear that 
Mr Oscar Bluemner does, with his reference to Dionysian cults 
and the Eternal Woman. Miss O’Keefe is fond of gradations of 
tone, and with infinite patience pursues a purple down a petunia’s 
throat until she arrives at the very gates of—I was going to say 
hell, but I mustn’t say that, though the mere fact that I was going 
tosay it shows that this priestess of mystery known as Miss O’Keefe 
almost had me in her power. Ladies said last year that gazing 
into Miss O’Keefe’s petunias gave them the strangest imaginable 
sensations and as the petunias are larger and better this year than 
ever before, I shall await an account of a ladies’ day at this exhibi- 
tion with real interest. A novel feature of the advertisement of 
Miss O’Keefe’s show announces that the hours from ten to twelve 
in the morning on certain days of the week are to be “hours of 
silence.” If Llewelyn Powys ever hears of this he will be more 
than ever convinced that the Stieglitz Group is a religious organi- 
zation. 

Young Mr Richard Wyndham, of London, recently came across 
the seas, and after a considerable fanfare of trumpets, gave a small 
exhibition in the Anderson Galleries. He bore a recommendation 


from The Sitwells which got him into Society at once, but not, as 
yet, into our Hall of Fame. It was given out that Mr Wyndham 
wore red flannel shirts and corduroy trousers in the evening and 
when a visiting Englishman does the like of that, Society has but 
one explanation for it—the man is genius. Artists who went to 
see the show, however, were not so sure. 


Henry McBrive 
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T has become essential to distinguish several sorts of new 

music. 

An order dominates in those nature-poems, the symphonies of 
Sibelius, opposed to the fundament of the mechanistic, metallic 
compositions of Strawinsky, Varése, and others. It is agricultural, 
the thought of men directly grappled to the slow cyclical processes 
of earth. The complement is megalopolitan, in best Spenglerese: 
the thought of men in an environment relatively detached from 
the cosmic revolutions, and issued from the metaphysical mind. 
Material facts appreciably differentiate the two conceptions. The 
qualities of sound are dissimilar; in the first looser and softer, in 
the character of air and soil and water, in the second harder and 
more precise, in the character of metals and concrete. Likewise 
the qualities of rhythm, in the first more irregular and free, in the 
second more rigid and iterative. Both orders exist in us, the one 
more, the other less familiarly; the first probably a waning, the 
second a waxing, root-feeling. 

Simultaneously with this schism, a second division spreads across 
music from another direction, reawakening a famous aesthetic feud 
of the Paris of Marie-Antoinette. Again Piccinists and Gliickians 
battle over the method of making music; and we have, side by 
side, composers holding their art an independent phenomenon, to 
be practised only in reference to itself, and appreciated only by 
the refined superficial sense, and composers relating it directly to 
the sensibility, the passions, and the understanding, and shaping it 
to bring the various spiritual faculties into play. Under the hover- 
ing spirit of Satie, Strawinsky and young Victor Rieti lead the 
clan of those striving to satisfy themselves with formal relations 
and movement in itself. The leaders of the poetical party, 
following Gliick and attempting to express the cries of ecstasy, 
fear, and despair through unusual harmonies, broken melodies, un- 
prepared changes, and violent transitions, are in Vienna about 
Arnold Schoenberg. 

A third difference in the contemporary musical orientation, be- 
came plain to this chronicler hearing de Falla’s concerto for harpsi- 
chord. Later, looking backward, he recognized that the basis for 
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the distinction discovered through the second movement of the 
delicious little work, had been laid in him first by the Concerto 
Grosso of Heinrich Kaminski and second by Night in the Gardens 
of Spain by de Falla. The German’s composition is startlingly 
opposed in spirit to most of the music made during the last epoch. 
It is not without kinship to solemn passages in Wagner, to the 
prelude of Die Meistersinger Act III, and to the polyphonic pages 
of Parsifal. It is even more closely related to music by Bruckner 
and Reger. None the less, its Gothic severity and characteristic 
combination of massiveness, of spirituality, and of sentiment di- 
yorced from sensuousness and married to solemnity and ecstasy, 
constitute a new birth and place it in a fresh category. Part of the 
Concerto Grosso’s quality indubitably flows from its archaicizing 
polyphonic and elaborate style. Kaminski in this score is said very 
deliberately to have aimed at “a further development of Bach’s 
polyphony by the contrapuntal treatment not only of single voices, 
but also of different orchestral groups; by a working together not 
merely of melodic but of rhythmic and harmonic patterns as well.” 
The scheme of this work for double orchestra with piano and 
percussion is indeed “an immense elaboration and extension of 
the classic orchestral form of Bach and Handel”; in place of the 
classic concertino, Kaminski has used a duplex concertino of string 
trios, and his conception of tonality is liberal. And yet his music 
pipes with modern nerves, and the mood is both newer and older 
than that of the early eighteenth century. The excessive feeling 
of mass and weight is modern, and the grinding and ornate wood- 
wind passages, the darkly coloured volumes, the strident fugal 
close, are deeply racial, deeply Teutsch, and metaphysical. More 
uncompromisingly than Bach, Kaminski sets us amid the aspiration 
of Gothic arches and the unearthly twilight of a northern church; 
while the Philadelphia Orchestra performed him, one almost saw 
tapers stare in the darkness and heard an organ moaning of 
doomsday. 

In contrast to the sheerly upward-streaming, unearthly feeling 
of the Kaminski Concerto Grosso, that of de Falla in Night in the 
Gardens of Spain was wondrously involved with palpable things. 
One heard the textures of satin and of flesh. Cellos and horns in 
the final section sang afire with elegant melodies and relaxed, slow- 
breathing rhythms delineative of the body’s immortal poses. The 
iridescent orchestration, brilliant and none the less reserved in the 
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Spanish temper, disclosed the strange pricking earthy timbres of 
the instruments and tasted of oranges and nuts, oily and tart a 
once. Arabesque in the first section, In the Generalife; popular 
and brutal with its gongs, shrieking violins, and stuttering, shatter. 
ing trumpets in the second, Far-off Dance; sumptuous and lyrica] 
in the finale, Night in the Gardens of the Sierra of Cordova, the 
music sang the earth, and concluded in the tone of the easy rapture 
and happy eloquence that glorify the elegance of the flesh and the 
whiteness of starry skies. And yet this composition, worthy fol- 
lower of Wagner and Rimsky and Debussy’s sensuous pages; and 
art of the sort which twenty years of experience of the concert hall 
have accustomed us to think of as fundamental, on the December 
days on which the Philharmonic performed it no longer seemed ex- 
clusively central. Not that it dated; or that its indebtedness to 
Rimsky—the young Prince and the young Princess from Sche 
herazade expire in one spot of de Falla’s score—or its traditional 
themes, synthesized from the popular Spanish expressions, detracted 
materially from its magnificence. Its orientation was merely plainly 
one of two; and the marshalled evidence of the third division 
spreading athwart contemporary music began urging a conclusion. 

Then, at the concert of the Boston Symphony, while Mme Lan- 
dowska and the accompanying flutist, oboist, clarinetist, violinist, 
and cellist sounded forth the churchly music of the second move 
ment of the harpsichord concerto, the conclusion descended. The 
simultaneously dry and tinkling sounds had evoked a candle-lighted 
eighteenth-century interior; a concert spirituel was plainly in 
progress among lace ruffles and abbatial black; and it was quite 
easy to see that again to-day music has fallen into categories of 
sacred and profane, spiritual and worldly. Only a little while 
since, we could all chime in with Walther von Stolzing answering 
Kothner’s query, “Wahit der Herr einen heil’gen Stoff?” with 
“Was heilig mir, der Liebe Panier, schwing und sing ich mir zu 
Hof!’ But to-day we have two kinds of beauty. Doubtless, the 
churchly, the purer and more perpendicular feeling was present 
already in Parsifal, and in passages of Franck and Bloch. But it 
was still fused with the profaner, more horizontal and outspread- 
ing feeling; and it is only through the ultramoderns, Kaminski and 
Webern, and in individual works such as the harpsichord concerto 
of de Falla and the Three Choral Preludes for Organ by Roger 
Sessions, that it has arrived at its old independence. 


Pau. RosEnFe_pD 
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COMMENT 


§ is observed by a writer upon St Francis in a recent article in 

The Spectator, humility is a quality which attracts us— 
though not to imitation. One is impressed to-day by the assured 
manner of the writing world, by the disfavour into which “we” 


. has fallen—by a bold omitting and by an equally bold, super- 


cilious much using of the designation, “Mr”; by the piquant or 
predatory as one likes to look at it, transparent utilizing by novel- 
ists, of story and style as found ready made in the lives of their 
friends. Far from being a disgrace, awkwardness is often an ex- 
cellence and the Downright Scholar is not resented, whose “mind is 
too much taken up with his mind . . . who has not humbled his 
meditations to the industry of compliment.” But literary “neat- 
ness” implies a certain decorum of manner as of matter. A theme 
had, like a house, better not have “the appearance of having been 
thrown out of its own windows.” Egotism is usually subversive 
of sagacity. Critical remarks at all events, which are uncongenial 
to the object of them, are often uncongenial to others, and having 
had a great deal of such careless grandeur, we seem now to re- 
quire a corrective—as sick dragons, wild lettuce; that is to say, care 
and uninflation. 

Pressure of business modifies self-consciousness and genuine 
matter for exposition seems to aid effectiveness; in for instance, 
Darwin’s scientific descriptions. A similar faithfulness to the 
scene—to the action and aspect of what makes the scene important, 
alive or stationed there—rewards one in the writings of Audubon, 
the ornithologist." A certain method of “gentility” may annoy 
one—an allusion to “the wild luxuriance of untamed nature,” or 
to “the husbandman cheerily plying his healthful labours”; but 
“The American Woodsman’s” delineation of America a hundred 
years ago, is an able one. Quite as opportune as the American 
Turkey Cock, the Great American Hen and Young, as the 
Trumpeter Swan turning upon the surface of the glassy ripples 
1 Delineations of American Scenery and Character. By John James 


Audubon. With an Introduction by Francis Hobart Herrick. 8vo. 
349 pages. G. A. Baker and Company. $4.50. 
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it has made, to snap at an unwary insect—is his portraiture of 
places, animals, and persons. “Its gait, while travelling,” says 
Audubon of the opossum, “and at a time when it supposes itself 
unobserved, is altogether ambling: in other words, it, like g 
young foal, moves the two legs of one side forward at once.” 
He sees or rather experiences a hurricane in such a way that we 
also seem to feel its impact. Ice in The Mississippi when begin- 
ning to break, “split,” he says, “with reports like those of heavy 
artillery,” the congealed mass breaking into large fragments, “some 
of which rose nearly erect here and there, and again fell with 
thundering crash.” Reminiscences of turtles, “turtlers,” birds, and 
“eggers,” are no more precise than those of persons—of “Colonel 
Boone,” of Thomas Bewick, and of the mild, gruesome, Poe 
Beardsley-like, exotically ignorant Monsieur de T., who is cere- 
monially present as an “eccentric naturalist.” 

Francis Hobart Herrick has assembled, with an introductory 
biography, and the omission only of Remarks on the Form of the 
Toes of Birds, what now that we have it, seems in Audubon’s De- 
lineations of American Scenery and Character, indispensable. 
These “episodes” written to relieve the tedium of descriptive 
ornithology and to accompany the four-hundred and thirty-five 
double elephant folio plates published in London during the years 
1826 and 1838—do relieve tedium. The cut-throats, the barbecues, 
the “coon” and ’possum hunts, the Cane-Brakes, the loneliness and 
discomfort of pioneer life in Audubon’s America, seem strange to 
us; and in a way, since we are not quite free or improved, so does 
his saying: 


“Large roads are now laid out, cultivation has converted the 
woods into fertile fields, taverns have been erected, and much of 
what we Americans call comfort is to be met with. So fast does 
improvement proceed in our abundant and free country.” 


But there is apparently a consensus of opinion that we are “rapid,” 
an adjective much used by Audubon in alluding to his own actions. 
Paul Morand‘ accuses our trans-continental railway system of 


1 Rien que la Terre. Par Paul Morand. 255 pages. Bernard Grasset, 
Paris. 15 francs. Reviewed in Tue Diat, January 1927, page 59. 
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having shot him through America like a surgical needle, aware 
gs he is at the same time, of our fifty-story modern Chaldean 
architecture ; of the little anonymous way-station with its old Ford 
—the new world’s one ruin; of our wheat-fields undulating like 
music, of snow overhead on the sides of Les Rockies; of what 
seems, one infers, our attention to business in hand at the expense 
of perspective—our ostrich-like concentration and would-be eman- 
cipation from consequences. And a study of our domestic manners 
provokes not unprofitably, enquiry into this analogy of the ostrich. 

Bertrand Russell has reminded us that the Puritan was concerned 
with happiness; the contemporary man, with pleasure. The prog- 
ress, if one may so speak of it, of manners, fashions, sport, and art, 
recurs toone. An aesthetic agrarianism, humanitarianism, society’s 
permission to play an instrument, to paint pictures, to act, and 
dance, prevail: and various infamies—the competitive spirit in 
undertakings which should be spontaneous, a supplanting in base- 
ball, football, tennis, walking, and swimming, of the amateur spirit 
by the professional spirit. Even in the province of good looks, we 
are brow-beaten. It is insisted upon by cities, states, and countries, 
that we have them—our embarrassment in competition being miti- 
gated only by the superlatively similar humiliation of sister na- 
tions. All these “developments” are irrelevant so far as one can 
see, to happiness, very much as provincially exaggerated collegiate 
interest in athletics has always seemed to the undergraduate with 
literary tastes, irrelevant to reading. 

In Our Times, Mark Sullivan’ has presented to us, songs, 
clothes, vehicles, and town talk which we had almost forgotten; 
and in The Elegant Eighties ? by Henry Collins Brown, we have 
further moments of amused incredulity with as it were, the brought- 
to-light collection of photographs and stereoptican, or the album 
with hasps. New York “still had” in the ’eighties, “a strong 
frontier atmosphere about it—half mining camp and half May- 
fair,” says Mr Brown. How curiously preserved to us both ap- 


1 Our Times: The United States 1900-1925. Volume I: The Turn of the 
Century. By Mark Sullivan. 8vo. 610 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5. Reviewed in Tue Diat, November 1926, page 446. 


2 New York in the Elegant Eighties, Valentine’s Manual No. 11. By 
Henry Collins Brown. Illustrated. 12mo. 394 pages. Henry Collins 
Brown. $5. 
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pearances are to-day, with the Columbus Circle monument jacked 
protectively out of the way of the new subway, and peculiar to 
ships’ rats and migratory birds, a residentially changing polarity 
among our florists, dress-makers, and art dealers. “The charming 
old home-town feeling” which prevailed in the city as it then was 
—that city between Maiden’s Lane and “the goats”—may stil] 
be felt by the superstitious among us, in the region about Trinity 
Church and in the streets near Washington Square. The elbow 
in Broadway caused by the importance of the apple orchard in 
“an old farm owned by Henry Brevoort,” is preserved to us by 
Mr Brown, as are various notable contests—the fight to remove 
women’s hats in the theatre, the crusade against wearing feathers, 
the battle to compel shop-keepers to provide seats for their clerks, 

Henry Bergh’s founding of The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the courts, the theatres, the hotels, homes, 
streets, torch-light processions, tally-ho excursions, “‘the crack 
Lawn Tennis Players, Sears, Dwight, Beeckman, and Taylor,” 
the prides, misfortunes, and whims of one-time New York, are 
richly present in this book. One values Mr Brown’s “observatory 
nerves” as Audubon would say. Indeed, as Greek architecture 


rendered domestic by Thomas Jefferson, seems colonial, New 
York seems as one reads of it in Valentine’s Manuals, national; 
and although an occasional rococo facetiousness scarcely augments 
vividness, one’s rhetorical ear pardons to enthusiasm, incidental 
offences. 
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